EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. The situation of Colosse. 


Coxossg, or, as it is written in many manuscripts, Colasse, was a cele- 
brated city of Phrygia, in Asia Minor. See the map prefixed to the Notes 
on the Acts of the Apostles. It was in the southern part of that province, 
was nearly directly east of Ephesus, north of Laodicea, and nearly west 
of Antioch in Pisidia. It is mentioned by [lerodotus (Polyhymn. Lib. 
viii. c. 30) as “a great city of Phrygia, in that part where the river Lycus 
descends into a chasm of the earth and disappears, but which, after a dis- 
tance of five stadia, rises again and flows into the Meander ’—tss rov Maiev 
deer. Xenophon also mentions the city of Colosse as being Moass omxousavn 
tweeov xes psyorn— a city well inhabited, pleasant, and large.” Expedi. 
Cyr. Lib. i. In the time of Strabo, however, it seems to have been much 
diminished in size, as it is mentioned by him among the “ smaller towns "— 
woucnere, Jib. xii. p. 864, In the latter part of the reign of Nero, and 
not long after this epistle was written, Colosse, Laodicea, and Hierapolis, 
were at the same time overwhelmed by an earthquake. Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
Lib. v. o. 41. Colosse recovered, however, from this shock, and is men- 
tioned by the Byzantine writers as among the most opulent cities ; see 
Koppe, Proleg. The ancient town is now extinct, but its site is occupied 
by a village called Chonos, or Khonas. This village is described by Mr. 
Arundell as being situated most picturesquely under the immense range 
of Mount Cadmus, which rises to a very lofty and perpendicular height 
behind the village,.in some parts clothed with pines, in others bare of soil, 
with vast chasms and caverns. An immense perpendicular chasm, affords 
an outlet to a wide mountain torrent, the bed of which is dry in summer. 
The approach to the village is as wild as the village itself is beautiful, 
abounding in tall trees, from which vines of most luxuriant growth are 
suspended. [n the immediate neighbourhood are several vestiges of an 
ancient city, consisting of arches, vaults, squared stones, while the ground 
ig strewed with broken pottery, which so generally and so remarkably 
indicates the site of ancient towns in the East. That these ruins are all 
that now remain of Colosse, there seeras no reason to doubt. 
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Colosse, as has been remarked, was situated in Phrygia. On the name 
Phrygia, and the origin of the Phrygians, very different opinions have 
been entertained, which it is not necessary to specify in order to an 
understanding of this epistle. They claimed to be the most ancient peo- 
ple of the world ; and it is said that this claim was admitted by the Egyp- 
tians, who, though boastful of their own antiquity, were content to regard 
themselves as second to the Phrygians. Pict. Bib. Like other parts of 
Asia Minor which were distinguished as provinces under the Roman 
empire, Phrygia is first historically known as a kingdom, and continued 
such until it was made a province of the Lydian monarchy. It remained 
a province of that monarchy until Crosus, king of Lydia, was conquered 
by Cyrus of Persia, who added the Lydian kingdom to his empire. _ After 
that, Phrygia, like the rest of Asia Minor, became successively subject to 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the Turks. In the time when the gospel 
was preached there, it was subject to the Romans; it is now under the 
dominion of the Turks. Phrygia was anciently celebrated for its fertility ; 
but, under the Moslem yoke, a great part of the country lies uncultivated. 


2. The establishment of the church in Colosse. 


The gospel was first preached in Phrygia by Paul and Silas, accompa- 
nied also by Timothy; Acts xv. 40, 41; xvi. 1—3, 6. Itis said that they 
“went throughout Phrygia,” which means, doubtless, that they went to 
the principal cities and towns; in Acts xviii. 23, it is said that Paul visited 
Phrygia again, after he had been to Philippi, Athens, Jerusalem, and 
Antioch. He “ went over all the country of Galatia and Phrygia in order, 
strengthening all the disciples.” It is not, indeed, expressly said of Paul 
and Silas that they went to Colosse ; but, as this was one of the principal 
cities of Phrygia, there is every reason to suppose that they preached the 
gospel there. 

It has been doubted, however, whether Paul was ever at Colosse. 1¢ 
is expressly affirmed by Hug (Jniro.), and by Koppe (Proleg.), that Paul 
had not taught at Colosse himself, and that he had no personal acquaint- 
ance with the Christians there. It has been maintained that the gospel 
was, probably, first preached there by Epaphras, who heard the apostle at 
Ephesus, and who returned and preached the gospel to his own country- 
men. ‘The opinion that Paul had not been there, and was personally 
unacquainted with the church, is founded on his declaration in chap. ii. 1: 
“For I would that ye knew what great conflict I have for you, and for 
them at Laodicea, and for as many as have not seen my face in the flesh.” 
From this it is inferred that he was neither at Colosse nor at Laodicea. 
Yet it may be justly doubted whether this passage will authorize this con- 
clusion. Theodoret long since suggested that the meaning of this was— 
**I have not only a concern for you, but I have also great concern for those 
who have not seen me.” Dr. Lardner, however, maintains that the gospel 
was preached in Colosse by Paul. The reasons which he gives for the 
Opinion are briefty these: 

(1.) The declarations of Luke, already quoted, that Paul more than 
Once passed through Phrygia. The presumption is, that he would visit 
tho chief cities of that province in passing and repassing through it. It is 
to be remembered that, according to chap. ii. 1, Colosse and Laodicea are 
placed on the same footing ; and hence the difficulty of the supposition that 
he did not visit the former is increased. Can it be supposed that Paul 
would go again and again through that region, preaching the gospel in the 
points where it would be likely to exert the widest influence, and yet 
never visit either of these principal cities of the province, especially when 
itis remembered that Laodicea was the capital? (2.) Dr. Lardner appeals 
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to what Paul says in chap. i. 6, and ii. 6, 7, in proof that he knew that they 
had been rightly taught the gospel. From this he infers that Paul had 
himself communicated it to them. ‘This conclusion is not perfectly clear, 
since it is certain that Paul might have known their first teachers, and 
been satisfied that they taught the truth; but it is such language as ke 
would have used on the supposition that he was the spiritual father of the 
church. (3.) Epaphras, says Dr. Lardner, was not their first instructor in 
the gospel. ‘This he infers from what is said of him in chap. i. 7, and in chap. 
iv. 12,13. He is commended as “one of them,” asa “ fellow-servant,’”’ 
as ‘‘a faithful minister of Christ,” as one “ beloved.” But he is not spoken 
of as sustaining any nearer relation to them. If he had been the founder 
of their church, he thinks it is incredible that there is no allusion to this 
fact in writing to them; that the apostle should have spoken more than 
once of him, and never referred to his agency in establishing the church 
there. (4.) Paul does, in effect, say that he had himself dispensed the 
gospel to these Colossians; chap. i. 21—25. The salutations at the end of 
the epistle, to various persons at Laodicea and Colosse, show that he was 
personally acquainted there. See these and other reasons drawn out in 
Lardner’s Works, vol. vi., pp. 151 seq., Ed. Lond. 1829. The considerations 
suggested by Dr. Lardner seem to me to be sufficient to render it in the 
highest degree probable that the church at Colosse was founded by Paul. 


§ 3. When and where the epistle was written. 


This epistle 1s believed to have been written at Rome, when Paul was 
@ prisoner there, and at about the same time that the epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, and the epistle to Philemon, were written; and that they were all 
sent by the same persons. It is said in the epistle itself (chap. iv. 7, 9), that 
it was sent by Tychicus and Onesimus, both of whom are commended as 
“faithful and beloved” brethren. But the epistle to the Ephesians was 
written at Rome (see the Intro.) and was sent by Tychicus (Eph. vi. 21); 
and the epistle to Philemon was sent by’ Onesimus. It is probable, there- 
fore, that these persons visited Ephesus, Colosse, and the place where 
Philemon resided; or, rather, that Tychicus and Onesimus visited Coiosse 
together, and that then Tychicus went to Ephesus, and Onesimus went to 
his former master Philemon. ‘That this epistle and the one to Philemon 
were written at about the same time, is further apparent from the fact that 
Epaphras is mentioned in both as with the apostle, and as joining in tho 
salutation ; Col. iv. 12 ; Phile. 23. The epistle to the Colossians bears inter- 
nal marks of having been written at Rome, when the apostle was a prisoner. 
Thus, in chap. i. 24, he says, ‘‘ who now rejoice in my sufferings for you; ’ 
chap. iv. 18, “‘ Remember my bonds.” If this be so, then it is not difficult 
to fix the date of the epistle with some degree of accuracy. This would be 
abvuut the year 62. 


$4. The occasion and design of the epistle. 


The general drift of this epistle has a strong resemblance to that addressed 
to the Ephesians, and it bears internal marks of being from the same hand. 
It was evidently written in view of errors which extensively prevailed among 
the churches of that part of Asia Minor, and was designed to inculcate the 
same general duties. It is of importance, therefore, to possess a general 
understanding of the nature of these errors, in order to a correct interpre- 
tation of the epistle. 

The church at Colosse was one of a circle or group of churches, lying 
near each other, in Asia Minor; and it is probable that the same general 
views of philosophy, and the same errors, prevailed throughout the entire 
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region where they were situated. That group of churches embraced those 
at Ephesus, Laodicea, Thyatira, and, in general, those addressed in the 
Apocalypse as “the seven churches of Asia.” From some of the notices 
of those churches in the New Testament, as well as from the epistle 
sefore us, we may learn what errors prevailed there in general, and against 
what form of error particularly the epistle to the Colossians was designed to 
ruard, 

. (1.) Several classes of errorists are mentioned as existing within the limits 
of the “seven churches of Asia.’’ Thus, in tle church at Ephesus, “ those 
which say they are apostles, and are not, and hast found them liars’ (Rev. 
ii. 2); in Smyrna, those “‘ which say they are Jews, and are not, but are of 
the synagogue of Satan ”’ (Rev. ii. 9); in Thyatira, “that woman Jezebel, 
which calleth herself a prophetess’’ (Rev. ii. 20); in Pergamos, “ them 
that hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes ;’’ those ‘‘ who hold the doctrine 
of Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a stumbling-block before the children 
of Israel’ (Rev. ii. 14, 15). The near proximity of these churches to Co- 
losse would render it probable that the infection of these errors might have 
reached that church also. 

(2.) The apostle Paul, in his parting speech to the elders of the church 
at Ephesus, alludes to dangerous teachers to which the church there might 
be exposed, in such a manner as to show that there was some peculiar dan- 
ger from such teachers in that community. ‘“ For I know that after my de- 
parture shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock. 
Also of your ownselves shall men arise, speaking perverse things, to draw 
away disciples after them ;” Acts xx. 29,30. He does not specify, indeed, 
the kind of danger to which they would be exposed ; but it is evident that 
the danger arose from plausible teachers of error. These were of two classes 
—those who would come in from abroad, implying probably that there were 
such teachers in the neighbouring churches; and such as would spring up 
among themselves. 

(3.) In that vicinity there appear to have been numerous disciples of John 
the Baptist, retaining many Jewish prejudices and prepossessions, who would 
be tenacious of the observances of the Mosaic law. What were their views, 
is not precisely known. But it is clear that they regarded the Jewish law 
as still binding ; that they would be rigid in its observance, and in insisting 
on its observance by others; that they had at best, if any, a very imperfect 
acquaintance with Christianity ; and that they were ignorant of the mira- 
culous power of the Holy Spirit, and of the fact that that had been poured 
out in a remarkable manner under the preaching of the apostles. Paul 
found a number of these disciples of John at Ephesus, who professed not to 
have received the Holy Ghost, and who said that they had been baptized 
unto John’s baptism ; Acts xix. 1—3. Among the most distinguished and 
influential of the disciples of John in that region was Apollos (Acts xviii. 
24, 25), who is represented as an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scrip- 
tures. He taught at Ephesus, but how long before he was made more fully ac- 
quainted with the gospel, is unknown. Ile is represented as having been 
zealously engaged in that work, and as being eminently successful; Acts 
xviii. 25, There is no reason to doubt that he contributed not a little in 
diffusing, in that region, the peculiar views held by those who were known 
as the disciples of John. What was precisely the doctrine which Apollos 
taught, before “‘the way of God was expounded more perfectly to him” 
(Acts xviii, 26), is not now known, There is every reason, however, to 
suppose that he would insist on the observance of the Jewish laws, and the 
customs of their nation. The opinions which would be likely to be defended 
by one in his circumstances, would be those which prevailed when John 
preached—when the law of Moses was considered to be in full force, and 
when it was necessary to observe all his institutions. The advocates for 
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the Jewish law among the churches would be likely to appeal with great 
force to the sentiments of so good and so eloquent a man as Apollos. So 
extensive was his influence, that Koppe supposes that the principal errors 
prevailing in the churches in Phrygia, which it was the design of the apostle 
in this epistle to correct, could be traced to the influence of the disciples 
of John, and especially to the teachings of this eloquent man. Proleg., p, 
160. 

(4.) If we look into the epistle itself, we shall be abie to determine with 
some degree of certainty the errors which prevailed, and which it was the 
design of this epistle to correct, and we shall find that they correspond 
remarkably with what we might anticipate, from what we have seen to be 
the errors abounding in that region. (a) Their first danger arose from the 
influence of philosophy ; chap. 1i.4—8. The apostle warns them to beware 
lest any one should “ beguile them with enticing words ;’’ he cautions them 
against “ philosophy and vain deceit '"’—a philosophy that was based on the 
‘“‘ tradition of men,” “ after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ.” 
Such philosophy might be expected to prevail in those cities so near to 
Greece, and so much imbued with the Grecian spirit, and one of the chief 
dangers which would beset them would arise from its prevalence. (b) A 
second source of danger referred to, was that arising from the influence of 
those who insisted on the observance of the rites and customs of the Jewish 
religion. This the apostle refers to in chap. ii. 16. ‘ Let no man, there- 
fore, judge you in meat or in drink, or in respect of an holy day, or of the 
new moon, or of the Sabbath days.’ These are subjects on which the Jews 
would insist much, and in this respect the disciples of John would be likely 
to sympathize entirely with them. It is evident that there were those among 
them who were endeavouring to enforce the observance of these things. 
(c) There is some evidence of the prevalence there of a philosophy more 
Oriental than Grecian—a philosophy that savoured of Gnosticism. This 
philosophy was subsequently the foundation of a large part of the errors that 
crept into the church. Indications of its prevalence in Colosse, occur in 
places like the following ; chap. ii. 9—“‘ For in him [Christ] dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily ;” from which it would seem probable that 
there were those who denied that the fulness of the Godhead dwelt bodily in 
the Lord Jesus—a favourite doctrine of the Gnostics, who maintained that 
the assumption of human nature by the Son of God, was in appearance only, 
and that he died on the cross only i appearance, and not in reality. So in 
chap. ii. 18, there is a reference to ‘a voluntary humility and worshipping 
of angels, intruding into those things which are not seen, and which tend 
vainly to puff up a fleshly mind ”—a description that will apply with remark- 
able accuracy to the homage paid by the Gnostics to the ons, and to the 
general efforts of those who held the doctrines of that philosophy to intrude 
into those things which are not seen, and to offer an explanation of the 
mode of the divine existence, and the nature of the divine agency. See 
Notes on the verses here referred to. It will contribute not a little to a 
proper understanding of this epistle, to keep these things in remembrance 
respecting the kind of philosophy which prevailed in the region in which 
Colosse was situated, and the nature of the dangers to which they were 
exposed. 

5.) It will be seen from these remarks, and from the epistle itself, that 
the difficulties in the church at Colosse did not relate to the moral and 
religious character of its members. There is no mention of any improper 
conduct, either in individuals or in the church at large, as there was in 
the church at Corinth; there is no intimation that they had been guilty 
of any sins but such as were common to all heathens before conversion, 
There are, indeed, intimations that they were exposed to sin, and there 
are solemn charges against indulgence in it. But the sins to which they 
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were exposed were such as prevailed in all the ancient heathen world, 
and doubtless such as the Gentile part of the church particularly, had been 
guilty of before their conversion. The following sins particularly are men- 
tioned: “ Fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection, covetousness, 
anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy, filthy communications, and lying 3’ chap. 
iii. 5—9, These were common sins among the heathen (comp. Notes on 
Rom. i.), and to a relapse into these they were particularly exposed ; but 
it does not appear that any of the members of the church had given occa- 
sion for public reproach, or for apostolic reproof, by falling into them. As 
they were sins, however, in which they had formerly indulged (chap. iii. 7), 
and as they were therefore the more liable to fall into them again, there 
was abundant occasion for all the solicitude which the apostle manifests on 
the subject. 

From the remarks now made, it is easy to see what was the design of the 
epistle to the Colossians. It was primarily to guard the church against the 
errors to which it was exposed from the prevalence of false philosophy, and 
from the influence of false teachers in religion ; to assert the superior claims 
of Christianity over all philosophy, and its independence of the peculiar 
rites and customs of the Jewish religion. 

It has been asked why the apostle wrote an epistle to the church at Co- 
losse, rather than to the church in Laodicea, especially as Laodicea was the 
capital of Phrygia? And it has been asked also, why an epistle was addressed 
to that church so strikingly resembling the epistle to the Ephesians (see § 5), 
especially as it has been supposed that the Epistle to the Ephesians was de- 
signed to be a circular letter, to be read by the churches in the vicinity ? 
The reasons why an epistle was addressed particularly to the church at Co- 
losse, seem to have been such as the following :— 

(1.) Onesimus was at that time with Paul at Rome, and was about to re- 
turn to his master Philemon, at Colosse ; see the Introduction to the Epistle 
to Philemon. It was perfectly natural that Paul should avail himself of the 
epperinity thus afforded him, to address a letter to the church at Colosse 
also. 

(2.) Epaphras, a principal teacher of the church at Colosse, was also with 
Paul at Rome; chap.i. 7; iv. 12. He was at that time a fellow-prisoner 
with him (Philem. 23), and it is not improbable that it was at his solicitation 
particularly that this epistle was written. Paul had learned from him the 
state of the church at Culosse (chap. i. 6, 7), and it is not impossible, as 
Koppe conjectures, that he had been sent to Rome by the church to seek 
the counsel of the apostle in the state of things which then existed in Co- 
losse. Epaphras was, at any rate, greatly interested in the state of things 
in the church, as well as in the condition of the churches at Laodicea and 
Flierapolis (chap. iv. 13), and nothing was more natural than that he should 
endeavour to induce the apostle to direct a letter that might be of benefit 
to them all. 

(3.) A particular reason for sending this epistle appears to have been to 
confirm the authority of Epaphras, and to give the sanction of the apostle to 
the truths which he had taught. In their difficulties and dangers Epaphras 
had taken an important part in giving them counsel. His views might have 
been opposed; or his authority might have been disputed by the teachers of 
error there, and it was important that the apostolic sanction should be given 
to what he had taught. Ilence the apostle speaks with so much affection of 
peer, and so warmly of him as a faithful servant of Christ ; chap. i. 7; 
v. 12, 13. 

(4.) It muy be added, that although there is a strong resemblance be- 
tween this epistle and that to the Ephesians, and although it may be re- 
garded as probable that the epistle to the Ephesians was intended in part aa 
& circular, yet this epistle would not have been needless. It contains many 
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things which are not in that epistle ; is especially adapted to the state of things 
in the church at Colosse, and would have the greater weight with Christians 
there from being specifically addressed to them. See Michaelis’ Intro. to 
the New Testament, vol. v. 122, and Koppe, Proleg. pp. 163,.164. 


§ 5. The resemblance between this epistle and that to the Ephesians. 


Every person who nas given any considerable degree of attention to this 
epistie, must have been struck with its remarkable similarity to the epistle 
to the Ephesians. That resemblance is greater by far than exists between 
any other two of the epistles of Paul—a resemblance not only in the general 
style and manner which may be expected to characterize the different pro- 
ductions of the same author, but extending to the course of thought ; the 
structure of the argument ; the particular instructions, and to some phrases 
which do not occur elsewhere. This similarity relates particularly to the 
following points :-— 

‘1.) In the representation of the reason for which the apostle was im- 
prisoned at Rome. This resemblance, Dr. Paley (Hore Paul.) remarks, 
is too close to be accounted for from accident, and yet too indirect and 
latent to be imputed to design, and is one which cannot easily be resolved 
into any other source than truth. Jt is not found in any other of his epis- 
tles. It consists in this, that Paulin these two epistles attributes his im- 
prisonment not to his preaching Christianity in general, but to his assert- 
ing the right of the Gentiles to be admitted into the church on an equal 
footing with the Jews, and without being obliged to conform themselves to 
the Jewish law. ‘This was the doctrine to which he considered himself a 
martyr. ‘Thus in chap. i. 24, he says, “Who now rejoice in my sufferings for 
you ;" and in chap. ii. 1, “for I would that ye knew what great conflict I have 

ur you, and for them at Laodicea.” ‘That is, his conflicts and trials, his 
imprisonment and danger of death, had somehow come upon him in conse- 
quence of his endeavouring to spread the gospel in such places as Colosse and 
Luodicea. These were Gentile communities; and the meaning is, that his 
trials were the result of his efforts to preach among the Gentiles. The same 
representation is made in the epistle to the Ephesians—likewise written from 
Rome during his imprisonment. “For this cause I, Paul, the prisoner of 
Jesus Christ for you Gentiles;” chap. iii. 1. And this coincidence is also ap- 
parent by comparing two other places in the epistles. Thus Col. iv. 3, “‘Pray- 
ing for us, that God would open unto us a door of utterance to speak the 
mysteries of Christ, for which I am in bonds.”’ An allusion to the same 
“mystery” occurs also in the Epistle to the Ephesians. “Whereby when 
ye read, ye may understand my knowledge in the mystery of Christ—that 
the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs of the same body. and partakers of his 
promise in Christ by the gospel;” chap. iii. 4—6. In the Acts ofthe Apostles 
the same statement occurs in regard to the cause for which the apostle was 
persecuted and imprisoned — and it is on this coincidence, which is so evi- 
dently undesigned, that Paley has founded the argument for tne genuineness 
of the epistles: to the Ephesians and Colossians. Hore Pauline. The 
statement in the Acts of the Aposties is, that the persecutions of Paul which 
led to his appeal to the Roman emperor and to his imprisonment, at Rome, 
were in consequence of his maintaining that the Gentiles were, in the Chris- 
tian administration, to be admitted to the same privileges as the Jews, or 
that there was no distinction between them in the matter of salvation ; and 
his sufferings, therefore, were, as he says, ‘‘ in behalf of the Gentiles.’’ See, 
particularly, Acts xxi, 28; xxii. 21, 22. From these passages it appears that 
the offence which drew down on Paul the vengeance of his countrymen was, 
his mission to the Gentiles, and his maintaining that they were to be admit- 
ted to the privileges of salvation on the same terms as the Jews. 
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(2.) There is strong resemblance between the course of thought and the 
general structure of the Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians. To 
an extent that does not occur in any other of Paul’s epistles, the same topics 
are introduced, and in the same order and connection. Indeed, in some por- 
tions, they are almost identical. Particularly the order in which the various 
topics are introduced is nearly the same. ‘The following portions of the two 
epistles will be seen to correspond with each other. 


Ephesians. Coloszeans. 
1. LF —19 oo. cece cee cee cee eee WHEN ccc ccccee ces cneccseee be ODL. 
1.20 —23 ...ccccecee sce cceceeeee scenes cescessessecesceede LE—19. 
Ti, 110... 0. eee cee cee eee eee Stee cosceccesseeseeece coeds 2128, 
Hi. 9, LO... ccc cee ccsene cee Seen cee cer vesneeces see eoed 26, 27, 
Fi. L122... oe cece cee cee cencee ccc cesccseereressssereeedd, LIS. 
IV. Dh oie ee cuecceeee cee ece cen lececcscsscereesescscees dhe 8 
IV.15, 16... ..c ccc cee ces eee essen cca cet coe eesscesesseeceadie 19, 

IV. 25 .ceccocsevsecsecceccecoecee Svesseesarssescecscsceeeddi, 9. 

IV. 2E—D4. ce ccecee ese sse cee Scneterscccsesceserececeedi, O, 10. 
TV. BD. cccsecsessecnecse cee eee see cee sececcsssesecssceedis 12, 

Vi 19, 20... cee ccccee see eccene Sees cescseee sossseecsceedli, 16, 17. 
Ve ZL SE Vi, O—O... cece ese ccc cssccsceccescescceseedii, LQ— 22 ; iv, 1. 
Vi, LQ... ceeceecneceenesceeee “Secceas soseeecce ses seeced ls Be 

Ve 1G cree ececee eee tceee ses eee ses catcessnsessses saseedVe Be 

Vi. Qi cececee cesses sen esees o\\seececsccsera cess seeed¥e Go 


This resembiance, thus carried almost through the epistle, shows that 
tuere was a similarity of condition in the two churches in reference to the 
dangers to which they were exposed, the kind of philosophy which prevailed, 
the false teachers who might have an influence over them, and the particular 
duties to which it was desirable their attention should beturned. There is, 
indeed, some considerable variety of phraseology in the discussion of these 
topics, but still the resemblance is remarkable, and would indicate that the 
epistles were written not far from the same time, and clearly by the same 
person. It is remarkable, among other things, as Michaelis has observed, 
that it is only ir these two epistles that the apostle warns his readers against 
lying ; Eph. iv. 25 ; Col. iii. 9. Hence we may conclude that this vice was 
one that particularly prevailed in the region where these churches were 
situated, and that the members of these churches had been particularly ad- 
dicted to this vice before their conversion. 


§ 6. The epistle from Lavdicea 


In chap. iv. 16 of this epistle, the apostle gives this direction: “And when 
this epistle is read among you, cause that it be read also in the church of the 
Laodiceans, and that ye likewise read the epistle from Laodicea.” The 
former part of this verse is clear, and the direction was given, doubtless, 
because the churches of Colosse and Laodicea were in the vicinity of each 
other, and the instructions were adapted to both churches. Doubtless the 
same form of philosophy prevailed, and the churches were exposed to the 
same errors. But it is not so clear what is meant by the “epistle from Lao- 
dicea.” The most natural and obvious interpretation would be, that Paul bad 
sent a letter also to that church, and that he wished them to procure it ana 
read it. But no such epistle is now extant, and, consequently, much diffi- 
culty has been felt in determining what the apostle referred to. A brief ex. 
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amination of the opinions entertained on the subject seems necessary in thi: 
place. They are the following : 

1. It has been supposed that the reference is to a letter sent from the Laodi- 
ceans to Paul, proposing to him some questions which they desired him to 
answer, and that he now wishes the Colossians to procure that letter, in order 
that they might more fully understand the drift of the epistle which he now 
sent to them. This opinion was held by Theodoret, and has been defended 
by Storr, Rosenmiiller, and others. But the objections to it are obvious 
and conclusive. (1.) It isnot the fair meaning of the language used by Paul. 
If he had referred to a letter to him, he would have said so; whereas the ob- 
vious meaning of the language used is, that the Colossians were to procure a 
letter in the possession of the Laodiceans, in exchange for the one which 
they now received from Paul. The churches were to make an exchange of 
letters, and one church was to read that which had been addressed to the 
other. (2.) If the letter had been addressed éo0 Paul, it was doubtless in his 
possession ; and if he wished the church at Colosse to read it, nothing would 
be more natural or obvious than to send it, by Tychicus, along with the letter 
which he now sent. Why should he give directions to send to Laodicea to 
procure a copy of it? (3.) Ifaletter had been sent to him by the Laodiceans, 
proposing certain questions, why didhe send the answer to the church at 
Colosse, and not tothe church at Laodicea? The church at Laodicea would 
certainly have been the one that was entitled to the reply. There would have 
been a manifest impropriety in sending an epistle to one church, made up of 
answers to questions proposed by another, and then at the end requesting 
them to procure those questions, that they might understand the epistle. 
(4.) It may be added, that it is not necessary to suppose that there was any 
such epistle, in order to understand this epistle to the Colossians. This is 
not more difficult of interpretation than the other epistles of Paul, and does 
not furnish in its structure any particular evidence that it was sent in answer 
to inquiries which had been proposed to the author. 

2. It has been supposed by some that the epistle referred to was one written 
to Timothy, by the apostle himself, aé Laodicea. This opinion was defended 
by Theophylact. The only show of authority for it is the subscription at the 
end of the First Epistle to Timothy—-“ The first to Timothy was written 
from Laodicea, which is the chiefest city of Phrygia Pacatiana.” But that 
this is erroneous, can be easily shown. (1.) The subscription to the epistle 
to Timothy is of no authority. (2.) Ifthisepistle had been referred to, Paul 
would not have designated it in this manner. It would have been rather by 
mentioning the person to whom it was addressed, than the place where it was 
written. (38.) There is nothing in the epistle to Timothy which would throw 
any important light on this to the Colossians, or which would be particularly 
important to them as achurch. It was addressed to one individual, and 
it contains counsels adapted to a minister of the gospel, rather than 
to a church. 

3. Many have supposed that the “epistle from Laodicea,” referred to, was 
one which Paul had written to the Laodiceans, partly for theiy use, but which 
was of the nature of a circular epistle, and that we still have it under another 
name. Those who hold this opinion suppose that the epistle to the Ephe- 
sians is the one referred to, and that it was, in fact, sent also to the church at 
Laodicea. See this question treated at length in the Introduction to the Epistle 
to the Ephesians § 5. The reasons for supposing that the epistle now known 
as the “ Epistle to the Ephesians ” was neither a circular letter, nor addressed 
to the church at Laodicea, are there given. But if the common reading of 
the text in Eph. i. 1, “ the saints which are at Ephesus,” be correct, then it 1 
clear that that epistle was really sent to the church in that place. The only 
question, then, is, whether it is of so general a character that it might as well 
be sent to other churches as to that, and whether Paul actually sent it as a 
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circular, with a direction to different churches? Against this supposition, 
there are strong improbabilities. (1.) It iscontrary tothe usual practice or 
Paul. Tle addressed letters to particular churches and individuals ; and, un- 
less this case be one, there is no evidence that he ever adopted the practice 
of sending the same letter to different individuals or churches. (2.) There 
would have been some impropriety in it, if not dishonesty. An avowed cir- 
cular letter, addressed to churches in general, or to any number whose names 
are enumerated, would be perfectly honest. But how would this be, if the 
same letter was addressed to one church, and then, with a new direction, 
addressed to another, with no intimation of its circular character? Would 
there not be a species of concealment in this which we should not expect of 
Paul? (3.) How happens it, if this had occurred, that all remembrance of it 
was forgotten? When those epistles were collected, would not the attention 
be called to the fact, and some record of it be found in some ancient writer ? 
Would it fail to be adverted to that the same epistle had been found to have 
been addressed to different churches, with a mere change in the name ? 

4. There is but one other opinion which can exist on this question ; and 
that is, that the apostle refers to some letter which had been sent to the 
Laodiceans, which we have not now in the New Testament. If this be so, 
then the reference could only be to some epistle which may be extant else- 
where, or which is now lost. There is an epistle extant which is known by 
the name of “ St. Paul's Epistle to the Laodiceans;’’ but it has no well-founded 
claims to being a genuine epistle of Paul, and is universally regarded as a 
forgery. ‘It is,” says Michaclis, ‘‘a mere rhapsody, collected from St. 
Paul's other epistles, and which no critic can receive as a genuine work of the 
apostle. It contains nothing which it was necessary for the Colossians to 
know, nothing which is not ten times better and more fully explained in the 
epistle which St, Paul sent to the Colossians ; in short, nothing which could 
be suitable to St. Paul's design.” Intro. to the New Tes. iv. 12% The 
Greek of this epistle may be found at length in Michaelis ; and, as it may be 
a matter of curiosity, and will show that this cannot be the epistle referredtoby 
Paulin Col. iv. 16, [will subjoin herea translation. It is as follows: “Paul 
an apostle, not of men,neither by men, but by Jesus Christ, to the brethren 
in Laodicea, Grace be to you, and peace, from God the Father, and our 
Lord Jesus Christ. I give thanksto my God in Christ always, in my prayers, 
that you are mindful of and are persevering in good works, waiting for the 
promise in the day of judgment. And let not the vain speeches of some who 
would conceal the truth disturb you, to turn you away from the truth of tha 
gospel which has been preached unto you. Now God grant that all they who 
are of me may be borne forward to the perfection of the truth of the gospel, 
to perform those excellent good works which become the salvation of eternal 
lite, And now are my bonds manifest, in which bonds I am in Christ, and 
at the present time ; but I rejoice, for I know that this shall be for the fur- 
therance of my salvation, which is through your prayer and the supply of 
the Holy Ghost, whether by life or by death. For to me to live is Christ, 
and to die is joy. But our Lord himself shall grant you his merey with 
us, that possessing love you may be of the same mind and think the same 
thing. On this account, brethren, as ye have heard of the appearing of 
the Lord, so think and do in the fear of God, and it shall be eternal life to 
you, for it is God who worketh in you. Do all things without murmurings 
wd disputings. And for the remainder, brethren, rejoice in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and see that ye keep yourselves from all base gain of covetous- 
ness. Let all your requests be made known with boldness unto God, and 
be firm in the mind of Christ. And finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are holy, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are lovely, these things do, And what you 
have heard and received, keep in your hearts, and it shall give yov peace 
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Salute all the brethren with an holy kiss. All the saints salute you. The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit. Amen. Cause that 
this epistle be read in the church of the Colossians, and do you also read the 
evistle from Colosse.” Nothing can be plainer than that this is not such an 
episile as the apostlo Paul would have written; itis therefore a mere for- 
gery. The conclusion to which we are conducted is, that the reference in 
Col. iv. 16, is to some epistle of Paul to the churck at Laodicea which is not 
now extant, and that the probability is, that, having accomplished the object 
for which it was sent, it has been suffered to be lost. Thus, it is to be num- 
bered with the writings of Gad, and Iddo the seer, and Nathan, and the pro- 
phecy of Ahijah the Shilonite. and the book of Jehu (1 Chron. xix. 20; 2 
Chron. ix. 29; xx. 34; 1 Kings xvi. 1); works which, having accomplished 
the object for which they were composed, have been suffered to become ex- 
tinct, Nor is there any thing improbable or absurd in the supposition that 
an inspired book may have been lost. There is no special sacredness in & 
mere writing, or in the fact that inspired truth was recorded, that makes it 
indispensable that it should be preserved. The oral discourses of the Sa- 
viour were as certainly inspired as the writings of Paul; and yet but a small 
part of what he said has been preserved; John xxi. 25. Why should there 
be any improbability in supposing that an inspired book may also have been 
lost? And, if it has, how does that fact weaken the evidence of the import- 
ance or the value of what we now possess? low does the fact that a large 
part of the sermons of the Saviour have perished, by not being recorded, 
diminish the value, or lessen the evidence of the divine authority, of the 
Sermon on the Mount ° 
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CHAPTER I. 
AUL, @ an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, by the will of God, and 
Timotheus our brother, 
2 To the saints > and faithful 
@ Ep.1.1. & Ps.16.3. 


CHAPTER I. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER, 


This chapter embraces the follow- 
ing topics :— 

(1.) The usual salutation to tho 
church ; ver. 1, 2. 

(2.) Thanks to God for what he 
had done for the Colossians, and for 
the fruits of the gospel among them ; 
ver. 3—8, 

(3.) Prayer that they might perse- 
vere in the same course, and might 
walk worthy of theircalling; ver. 9—11. 

(4.) An exhortation to render thanks 
to God for what he had done for them 
in redemption ; ver. 12—14, 

(5.) A statement of the exalted dig- 
nity of the Redeemer; ver. 15—18. 

(6.) A statement of what he had 
done in the work of redemption, in 
making peace by the blood of his cross 
and reconciling the world to God; 
ver. 19, 20. 

(7.) Through this gospel, Paul says, 
they had been reconciled to God, and 
were now brought into a state in 
which they might be presented as 
holy and unblameable in his sight ; 
ver, 21—23. 

(8.) Of this gospel, Paul says he 
was a minister; in preaching it he 
had been called to endure trials, but 
those trials he endured with joy ; and 
in preaching this gospel he used the 
utmost diligence, warning every man, 
und teaching every man in all wisdom, 
that he might present every one per- 
fect in Christ Jesus; ver. 24—29. 

1. Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ; 
see Notes, Rom. i. 1. J By the will 
of God; Notes, l Cor. i. 1. J And 


it brethren in Christ which are at 


Colosse :¢ Grace be unto you, and 
peace, from God our Father, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 
3 We 2 give thanks to God and 
e Ga, 1.3. ad Ep.1.15,16. 


Timotheus our brother. On the ques- 
tion why Paul associated others with 
him in his epistles, see Notes on 1 
Cor. i. 1. There was a particular 
reason why Timothy should be asso- 
ciated with him in writing this epis- 
tle. He was a native of the region 
where the church was situated (Acts 
xvi. 1—3), and had been with Paul 
when he preached there, and was 
doubtless well known to the church 
there; Acts xvi. 6. It is evident, 
however, from the manner in which 
Paul mentions him here, that he did 
not regard him as ‘“‘an apostle,’ and 
did not wish the church at Coloyse to 
consider him as such. It is not 
“Paul and Timothy, apostles of Je- 
sus Christ,” but “ Paul, an apostle of 
Jesus Christ, and Timothy our bro- 
ther.” Paul is careful never to apply 
the term apostle to Timothy; Phil. i. 
1. ‘ Paul and Timotheus, the ser- 
vanis of Jesus Christ; comp. 1 Thess. 
i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1. If he had re- 
garded Timothy as an apostle, or ag 
having apostolic authority, it is not 
easy to conceive why he should not 
have referred to him as such in these 
letters to the churches. Could he 
have failed to see that the manner in 
which he referred to him was adapted 
to produce a very important difference 
in the estimate in which he and 'Ti- 
mothy would be held by the Colossians? 

2. Grace be unto you; see Notes, 
Rom. i. 7. 

3. We give thanks to God; see 
Notes on the parallel place in Eph. i. 
15,16. | Praying always for you; 
see Notes on Rom. i.9; Eph. i. iv; 
comp. | Thess. i. 2. 
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the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, praying always for you, 

4 Since we heard of your faith in 
Chriet Jesus, and of the love which 
ye have to all the saints ; 

5 For the hope which is laid 
up * for you in heaven, whereof ve 
heard before in the word of the 


truth of the gospel, 
a2Ti48;1 Pelt, dvet 2%. 


4, Sinve we heard of your faith in 
Christ Jesus. To wit, by Epaphras, 
who had informed Paul of the stead- 
fastness of their faith and love; ver. 
7,8. This does not prove that Paul 
had never been at Colosse, or that he 
did not establish the church there, for 
he uses a simiiar expression respect- 
ing the church at Ephesus (Eph. i. 
15), of which he was undoubtedly the 
founder. ‘The meaning is, that he had 
heard of their faith at that time, or of 
their perseverance in faith and love, 
J Which ye have to all the saints. In 
what way they had manifested this is 
not known. It would seem that Paul 
had been informed that this was a 
character of their piety, that they had 
remarkable love for all who bore the 
Christian name. Nothing could be 
more acceptable information respect- 
ing them to one who himself so ar- 
dently loved the church ; and nothing 
could have furnished better evidence 
that they were influenced by the true 
spirit of religion; comp. 1 John iii. 14. 

5. For the hope which is laid up for 
you in heaven. That is, “I give 
thanks that there ¢s such a hope laid 
up for you.” The evidence which he 
had that this hope was theirs, was 
founded on the faith and love to the 
saints which he heard they had evinced. 
lle fully believed that where there was 
such faith and love, there was a well- 
founded hope of heaven. The word 
“hope” here is used, as it often is, 
for the thing hoped for. The object of 
hope—to wit, eternal happiness, was 
reserved for them inheaven. J Whereof 
ye heard before. When the gospel 
was first preached to you. You were 
told of the blessed rewards of a life of 
faith, in heaven. { Jn the word of 
the truth of the gospel, In the true 
word of the gospel, 


John15.10. 
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6 Which is come unto you, as ¢ 
is in all > the world ; and bringeth 
¢ forth fruit as 7¢ doth also in you, 
since the day ye heard @ of ié, and 
knew the ¢ grace of God in truth.y 

7 As ye also learned of 9 Epa- 
phras our lear fellow-servant, who 
is for you a faithful minister ol 
Christ ; 

Ro.10.17. ¢ Tit.2.11,t2. fJobns.23. g Phi.2s. 


6. Which is come unto you. It has 
not been confined to the Jews, or 
limited to the narrow country where 
it was first preached, but has been 
sent abroad to the Gentile world. 
The object of the apostle kere seems 
to be, to excite in them a sense of 
gratitude that the gospel had been 
sent to them. It was owing entirely 
to the goodness of God in sending 
them the gospel, that they had this 
hope of eternal life. § As it is in all 
the world. Tt is confined to no place 
or people, but is designed to be a 
universal religion. It offers the 
same blessedness in heaven to all; 
comp. Notes on ver. 23. Q And 
bringing forth fruit. The fruits of 
righteousness or good living; see 
Notes on 2 Cor. ix.10. The meaning 
is, that the gospel was not without 
effect wherever it was preached, The 
same results were observable every- 
where else as in Colosse, that it pro- 
duced most salutary influences on tho 
hearts and lives of those who received 
it. On the nature of the “ fruits” of 
religion, see Notes on Gal. v. 22, 23. 
{| Since the day ye heard of it. It 
has constantly been producing these 
fruits since you first heard it preach- 
ed. QJ And knew the grace of Ged 
tn truth. Since the time ye knew 
the true grace of God ; since you be- 
came acquainted with the real be- 
nevolence which God has manifested 
in the gospel. The meaning is, that 
ever since they had heard the gos- 
pel if had been producing among 
them abundantly its appropriate fruit, 
and that the same thing had also 
characterized it wherever it had been 
dispensed. 

7. As ye also learned of Epaphraa. 
Epaphras was then with Paul. Phi- 
lem. 23. He had probably been sent 
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& Who also declared unto us 
your love ¢ in the Spirit. 

9 For this cause we also, since 
the day we heard it, do not cease 
to pray for you, and to desire that 


@ Ro.15.30. & Ro.12.2; Ep.5.10.17. 
e Ps.119.99. 


ee 
to him by the church at Colosse to 


consult him in reference to some 
matters pertaining to the church 
there. Itis evident from this, that 
Epaphras was a minister of the 
church at Colosse, though there is no 
evidence, as has been often supposed, 
that he was the founder of the church. 
The apostle here says, that they had 
learned from Epaphras the true nature 
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ye migat be filled with the know- 

ledge of his will, in all ¢ wisdom 
and spiritual understanding ;¢ 

10 That ye might walk ¢ worthy 

of the Lord unto all pleasing / be. 
d | John Pai é Phi.3.27. 


are doing well. Q That ye might be 
filled with the knowledge of his will. 
They had shown by their faith and 
love that they were disposed to do his 
will, and the apostle now prays that 
they might be fully acquainted with 
what he would have them do. Ha 
offered a similar prayer in behalf of 
the Ephesians ; see the parallel place 
in Eph. i. 17—19, and the Notes on 


of the gospel, and he designs undoubt-! those verses. {| Jnall wisdom. That 


edly to confirm what he had taught 
them in opposition to the teachings 
of errorists; sec the Introduction, 
§ 4. He had doubtless conferred 
with Epaphras respecting the doc- 
trines which he had taught there. 
{ Our dear fellow-servant. This 
shows that Paul had contracted a 
strong friendship for Epaphras. ‘There 
is no reason to believe that he had 
known him before, but his acquaint- 
ance with him now had served to at- 
tach him strongly to him. It is pos- 
tible, as has been conjectured (see 
the Introduction), that there was a 
party in the church at Colosse op- 
posed to Epaphras and to the doc- 
trines which he preached, and if this 
were 80, Paul’s strong expression of 
attachment for him would do much to 
silence the opposition. Who is for 
you @ faithful minister of Christ. 
‘“* For you,’’ when he is with you, and 
in managing your interests here. 

8. Who also declared unto us your 
love in the Spirit. The love wrought 
in you by the Holy Spirit. It was 
not mere natural affection, but love 
wrought in their hearts by the agency 
of the Holy Ghost. 

9. Do not cease to pray for you; 
ver. 3, The progress which they had 
already made, and the love which 
they had shown, constituted an en- 
couragement for prayer, and a reason 
why higher blessings still should be 
sought. We always feel stimulated 
and encouraged to pray for those who 


you may be truly wise in all things ; 
Eph. i. 17%. ([ And spiritual under- 
standing. In understanding those 
things that pertain to the ‘“ Spirit ;”’ 
that is, those things taught by the 
Holy Spirit, and those which he pro- 
duces in the work of salvation ; see 
Notes on 1 Cor. ii. 12, 18; comp. 1 
John ii. 20; v. 20. 

10. That ye might walk worthy of 
the Lord. That you may live as be- 
comes the followers of the Lord. 
How this was to be done he states in 
this and the following verses. { Un- 
to ail pleasing. So as to please him 
in all things; comp. Ileb. xi. 5. 
{ Being fruitful in every good work. 
This is one way in which we are to 
walk worthy of the Lord, and sv as 
to please him; see Notes on John xv. 
8. J And increasing in the know- 
ledge of God. This is another way 
in which we may walk worthy of the 
Lord, and so as to please him. It is 
by endeavouring to become better 
acquainted with his true character. 
God is pleased with those who desire 
to understand what he is; what he 
does; what he purposes; what he 
commands. Hence he not only com- 
mands us to study his works (comp. 
Ps. cxi. 2), but he has made a world 
so beautiful as to invite us to con- 
template his perfections as reflected 
in that world. All good beings de- 
sire that others should understand 
their character, and God delights in 
those who are sincerely desirous of 
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ing 9 fruitful in every good work, 
and increasing 9 in the knowledge 
of God ; 

11 Strengthened ° withall might, 


@ John 15.8,16. b 2Pe.3.18. 
ce 18.45.24. 


knowing what he is, and who inquire 


with humility and reverence into his 
counsels and his will. Men are often 
displeased when others attempt to 
look into their plans, for they are 
sensible they will not bear the light 
of investigation. God has no plans 
which would not be seen to be, in the 
highest degree, glorious to him. 

11. Strengthened with all might, 
This was also an object of Paul’s 
earnest prayer. [He desired that they 
might be strengthened for the per- 
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according to his glorious power, 
unto all patience 4 and long-suffer- 
ing, with joyfulness ; ¢ 

_ 12 Giving thanks unto the Fa: 
| @ Ja.1.4. e Ro.5.3. 


thanksgiving was, that they had been 
called from the kingdom of darkness 
_to the kingdom of light. This had 
i been done by the special mercy of the 
Father who had provided the plan ct 
salvation, and had sent his Son to 
redeem them. The connection shows 
that the word “Father” refers, in 
this place, not to God as the Father 
of his creatures, but to the Father as 
: distinguished from the Son. Itis the 
‘‘ Father’ who has translated us into 
the kingdom of the “Son.” Our 


formance of duty; to meet tempta-| especial thanks are due to the 
tions ; and to bear up under the va- | ‘‘ Father” in this, as he is represented 
rious trials of life. According to : as the great Author of the whole plan 


his glorious power. Not by any hu- 
man means, but by the power of God. 
There is a manifestation of power in 
the spirit with which Christians are 
enabled to bear up under trials, which 
shows that it is not of human origin. 
It is the power which God gives them 
in the day of trial. This power is 
“‘ glorious,” or, as it is in the Greek, 
it is the “ power of his glory.” It is 
manifestly the power of the great and 
glorious God, and it tends to promote 
his glory, and to show forth his praise. 
{ Unto all patience. So that you 
nay be enabled to bear all your trials 
without murmuring. It is only the 
power of God that can enable us to 
do that. And long-suffering ; 
Notes, | Cor. xiii. 4. q] With joy- 
fulness ; Notes, Rom. v. 8; 2 Cor. 
vii. 4. The Syriac version, Chrysos- 
tom, and a few MSS. attach this to 
the following verse, and read it, 
“ With joyfulness giving thanks to 
the Father,”’ &c. The only difference 
is in the pointing, and either reading 
makes good sense. 

12. Giving thanks to the Father. 
This is another mode by which we 
may “ walk worthy of the Lord unto 
all pleasing’ (ver. 10); to wit, by 
tendering appropriate thanks to God 
for his mercy, ‘he particular point 
which the apostle here says demanded 


, of salvation—as he who sent his Son 
to redeem us. § Who hath made us 

meet. The word here used—ixavia— 
imeans properly to make sufficient, 
{from ixavds — sufficient, abundant, 
much, The word conveys the idea 
of having sufficient or enough to ac- 
.complish anything ; see it explained 
jin the Notes on 2 Cor. iii. 6. The 
‘verb is not elsewhere used in the 
‘New Testament. In its use here, 
, there seems to be implied the idea of 
conferring the privilege or the ability 
, to be thus made the partakers of the 
kingdom, and the idea also of render- 
i ing us fit for it. The sense is, he has 

conferred on us grace stficient to 

make it proper that we should partake 

of the blessings of his kingdom. In 

regard to this “fitness” or ‘ meet- 

ness” for that kingdom, we may re- 

mark, (1.) that it does not mean that 
, we are rendered fit by our own merits, 
‘ or by anything which we have done; 

for it is expressly said that it is God 

who has thus rendered us “ meet” fo: 
it. No one, by his own merits, ever 
| made himself fit for heaven. His good 
works cannot be an equivalent for the 
eternal rewards of heaven; nor is the 
‘ heart when unrenewed, even in the 
. best state, fit for the society and the 
‘ employments of heaven. There isno 

adaptedness of such a heart, however 
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ther, which hath made us 4 
meet to be partakers of the © 
a Re.22.14. b Ac.20.32. 


amiable and however refined, to the 
pure spiritual joys of the upper world. 
Those joys are the joys of religion, of 
the love of God, of pleasure in holi- 
ness; and the unrenewed heart can 
never be wrought up to a fitness to 
enter into those joys. Yet (2.) there 
is a fitness or meetness which Chris- 
tians possess for heaven. It consists 
in two things. ret, in their having 
complied with the conditions on which 
God promises heaven, so that, al- 
though they have no merit in them- 
selves, and no fitness by their own 
works, they have that meetness which 
results from having complied with the 
terms of favour. They have truly 
repented of their sins, and believed in 
the Redeemer ; and they are thus in 
the proper state of mind to receive 
the mercy of God; for, according to 
the terms of mercy, there is a pro- 
priety that pardon should be bestowed 
on the penitent, and peace on the be- 
lieving. A child that is truly broken- 
hearted for a fault, is in a fit state of 
mind to be forgiven; a proud, and 
obstinate, and rebellious child, is not. 
Secondly, there is, in fact, a fitness 
in the Christian for the participation 
of the inheritance of the saints in 
light. He has a state of feeling that 
is adapted to that. ‘There is a con- 
gruity between his feelings and hea- 
ven—a state of mind that can be sa- 
tisfied with nothing but heaven. He 
has in his heart substantially the same 
principles which reign in heaven ; 
and he is fitted to find happiness only 
in the same objects in which the in- 
habitants of heaven do. He loves 
the same God and Saviour; has plea- 
sure in the same truths; prefers, as 
they do, holiness to sin; and, Jike the 
inbabitants of heaven, he would choose 
to seek his pleasure in holy living, 
rather than in the ways of vanity. 
His preferences are all on the side of 
holiness and virtue; and, with such 
preferences, he is fitted for the en- 
joyments of heaven. In character, 
views, feelings, and preferences, there- 
fore, the Christian is made “ fit’ to 
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saints in 
light : 


18 Who hath delivered us from 


participate in the employments and 
joys of the saints in light. {| Jo be 
partakers of the inheritance. The 
privileges of religion are often repre- 
sented as an heirship, or an tnheri- 
tance ; see Notes on Rom. viii. 17. 
{ Of the saints in light. Called in 
ver. 18, “the kingdom of his dear 
Son.” This is a kingdom of light, as 
opposed to the kingdom of darkness 
in which they formerly were. Inthe 
East, and particularly in Persia, there 
prevailed early the belief that there 
were two great kingdoms in the uni- 
verse —that of light, and that of 
darkness. We find traces of this 
opinion in the Scriptures, where the 
kingdom of God is called ‘ light,”’ 
and that of Satan is called ‘ dark- 
ness.’ These are, of course, figura- 
tive expressions; but they convey 
important truth. Light, in the Scrip- 
tures, is the emblem of holiness, 
knowledge, happiness ; and all these 
are found in the kingdom over which 
God presides, and of which Christians 
are the heirs. Accordingly, we find 
the word light often used to describe 
thiskingdom. Thus itis said of God, 
who presides over it, that he “is light, 
and in him is no darkness at all,’’ 1 
John i. 5; of Christ, that he is ‘‘the 
light of man,” John i. 4; that he is 
“the true light,’ John i. 9; that he 
is ‘the light of the world,” John viii. 
12; comp. xii. 35; Luke ii. 32, The 
angels of that kingdom are “ angela 
of light,’ 2 Cor. xi. 14. Those who 
compose that kingdom on earth are 
‘“‘the children of light,’ Luke xvi. 8; 
1 Thess. v. 5. And all the descrip- 
tions of that kingdom in heaven repree 
sent it as filled with light and glory, 
Isa. lx. 19; Rev. xx. 23; xxii. 5. 

18. Who hath delivered us from 
the power of darkness. The power 
exerted over us in that dark kingdom 
to which we formerly belonged- the 
kingdom of Satan. The character- 
istic of this empire is darkness— the 
emblem of (1.) sin; (2.) error; (38.) 
misery and death. Over us, by na- 
ture, these things had uncontroiable 
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the power of darkness, * and hath 
translated ws into the kingdom of 
1 his dear Son ; 

14 Tn > whom we have redemp- 
a1 Pc.2.9. lithe Sonofhislove. bEp.1.7. cHe.1.3. 


power ; but now we are delivered from 
them, and brought to the enjoyment 
of the privileges of those who are con- 
nected with the kingdom of light. 
Darkness is often used to represent 
the state in which men are by nature; 
comp. Luke i. 79; Acts xxvi. 18; 
Rom. xiii. 12; 1 Pet. ii. 9; 1 John ii. 
8. J And hath translated us. The 
word here rendered “ translated’ is 
often used in the sense of removing a 
people from one country to another; 
see Josephus, Ant. ix. 11.1. It means, 
here, that they who are Christians 
have been transferred from one king- 
dom to another, as ¢/ a people were 
thus removed. They become subjects 
of a new kingdom, are under different 
laws, and belong to a different com- 
munity. This change is made in 
regeneration, by which we pass from 
the kingdom of darkness to the king- 
dom of light; from the empire of 
sin, ignorance, and misery, to one of 
holiness, knowledge, and happiness. 
No change, therefore, in a man's life 
is so important as this; and no words 

can suitably express the gratitude | 
which they should feel who are thus 
transferred from the empire of dark- 
ness to that of light. 

14, In whom we have redemption; 
see this explained in the Notes on 
Eph. i. 7. The passage here proves 
that we obtain forgiveness of sins 
through the blood of Christ ; but it: 
does not prove that this is all that we | 
obtain through that blood. 

15. Who ts the image of the invisi- 
ble God. tixdy rot Seo ert corérov. The 
object here, as it is in the parallel 
place in Eph. i. 20—23, is to give a 
just view of the exaltation of the Re- 
deemer. It is probable that, in both 
cases, the design is to meet some erro- 
neous opinion on this subject that 
prevailed in those churches, or among 
those that claimed to be teachers 
there. Seo the Introduction to this 
epistle, and comp. the Notes on Eph. 
i. 20-23. For the meaning of the 
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tion through his blood, even the 
forgiveness of sins: 

15 Who is the image ¢ of the 
invisible God, the first-born of 
every creature: 


phrase occurring here, “ the image 
of the invisible God,” see the Notes 
on Heb. i 3, and 2 Cor. iv. 4. The 
meaning is, that he represents to man- 
kind the perfections of God, as an 
image, figure, or drawing does the 
object which it is made to resemble. 
See the word tmage—sixd»—explained 
in the Notes on Heb. x. 1. It pro- 
perly denotes that which is a copy or 
delineation of a thing ; which accur- 
ately and fully represents it, in con- 
tradistinction from a rough sketch, or 
outline; comp. Rom. viii. 29; 1 Cor. 
xi. 7; xv. 49. The meaning here is, 
that the being and perfections of 
God are accurately and fully repre- 
sented by Christ. In what respects 
particularly he was thus a representa- 
tive of God, the apnstle proceeds to 
state in the following verses, to wit, 
in his creative power, in his eternal 
existence, in his heirship over the 
universe, in the fulness that dwelt in 
him. This cannot refer to him merely 
as incarnate, for some of the things 
affirmed of him pertained to him before 
his incarnation ; and the idea is, that 
tn all things Christ fairly represents 
to us the divine natureand perfections. 
God is manifest to us through him; 
1 Tim. iii. 16. We see God in him 
as we see an object in that which is 
in all respects an exact copy of it. 
God is invisible. No eye has seen 
him, or can see him; but in what 
Christ is, and has done in the works 
of creation and redemption, we have 
a fair and full representation of what 
God is; see Notes on John i. 18; xiv. 
9. The first-born of every creature. 
Among all the creatures of God, or 
over all his creation, occupying the 
rank and pre-eminence of the first- 
born. The first-born, or the eldest 
son, among the Hebrews as elsewhere, 
had peculiar privileges. Ile was en- 
titled to a double portion of the inhe- 
ritance. It has been, also, and espe- 
cially in oriental countries, a common 
thing for the eldest son to succeed to 
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the estate and the title of his father. | might be pre-eminent among those 
In early times, the first-born son was ; that are raised; comp. Ex. iv. 22. 


the officiating priest in the family, in 
the absence or on the death of the 
father. ‘here can be no doubt. that 
the apostle here has reference to the 
usual distinctions and honours con- 
ferred on the first-born, and means to 
say that, among all the creatures of 
God, Christ occupied a pre-eminence 
similar to that. He does not say 
that, in all respects, he resembled the 
first-born in a family; nor docs he 
say that he himself wasa creature, for 
the point of his comparison does not 
turn on these things, and what he pro- 
ceeds to affirm respecting him is in- 
consistent with the idea of his being 
a created being himself. Le that 
“ created all things that are in heaven 
and that are in earth,” was not him- 
selfcreated. ‘That the apostle did not 
mean to represent him as a creature, 
is also manifest from the reason which 
he assigns why he is called the first- 
born. ‘“ He is the image of God, and 
the first-born of every creature, for— 
3z:—by him were all things created.” 
That is, he sustains the elevated rank 
of the first-born, or a high eminence 
over the création, because by him “all 
things were created in heaven and in 
earth.” he language here used, also, 
does not fairly imply that he was a 
creature, or that he was in nature and 
rank one of those in relation to whom 
it is said he was the first-born. It is 
true that the word first-born—sewré- 
rexos—properly means the first-born 
child of a father or mother, Matt. i. 
25; Luke ii. 7; or the first-born of 
animals. But two things are also to 
be remarked in regard to the use of 
the word: (1.) It docs not necessarily 
imply that any ono is bor: afterwards 
in the family, for it would be used of 
the first-born, though an only child; 
and (2.) it is used to denote one who 
is chief, or who is highly distinguished 
and pre-eminent. ‘Thus it is employed 
in Rom. viii. 29, ‘That he might be 
the first-born among many brethren,” 
So, in verse 18 of this chapter, it is 
said that he was “ the first-born from 
the dead ;’’ not that he was literally 
the first that was raised from the dead, 
which was not the fact, but that he 
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The meaning, then, is, that Christ 
sustains the most exalted rank in the 
universe ; he is pre-eminent above all 
others; he is at the head of all things. 
The expression does not mean that 
he was “begotten before all crea- 
tures,’ as it is often explained, but 
refers to the simple fact that he sus- 
tains the highest rank over the crea- 
tion. Ile isthe Son of God. Ile is 
the heir of all things. All other 
creatures are also the “ offspring of 
God;”’ but he is exalted as the Son of 
God above all. 


{This clause has been variously explained. 
The most commonly received, aud, as we 
think, best supported opinion, is that which 
renders zewroroxes tacrs xtistes “ begotten 
before all creation.” This most natural and 
obvious sense would have been more readily 
admitted, had it not been supposed hostile to 
certain views on the sonship uf Christ. Some 
explain zgaz. actively, and render “ first be- 
getter or producer of all things,” which gives, 
at all events, a sense consistent with truth 
and with the context, which immediately as- 
signs as the reason of Christ being styled *¢47+ 
the clause beginning +s « aura extisOn, “ For 
by him were all things created." Others, 
with the author, explain the word fig urative- 
ly, of pre-eminence or lordship. To this view 
however, there are serious objections. It 
seem3 not supported by sufficient evidence. 
No argument can be drawn from verse 1€> 
until it be proved. that “firsthorn from the 
dead,” does not mean the first that was raised 
to die no more, which Doddridge affirms to 
be “the easiest, surest, most natural sense, 
in which the best commentators are agreed.” 
Nor is the argument from Rom. viii. 29 satis- 
tactory. “ Igaror.,” snys Bloomfield, at the 
close of an admirable note on this verse, ‘tis 
not well taken by Whitby and others, ina 
figurative sense, to denote *Lord of all things, 
since the word is never so used, except in re- 
ference to primogeniture. And although, 
in Rom. viii, 29, we lave tov se. ty ToAAag om 
dtagors, yet there his followers are reprezented 
not as his creatures, but as his brethren. On 
which, and other accounts, the interpretation, 
according to which we have here a strong tes. 
timony to the eternal filiation of our Savtour 
is greatly preferable; and it is clear that ver. 
15 and 18 are illustrative of the nature, as ver. 
16 and 17 are an evidence of the pre-existence 
and divinity of Christ."] 

16. For by him were all things créas 
ted. ‘Ibis is one of the reasons who 
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16 For by him ¢ were all things 
created, that are in heaven, arid 
that are in earth, visible and invi- 
sible, whether they be thrones, or 


be is called “ the image of God,” and 


the ‘‘first-born.”” He makes God 
known to us by his creative power, 
and by the same power in creation 
shows that he is exalted over all 
things as the Son of God. The 
phrase which is here used by the 
apostle is universal. He does not 
declare that he created all things in 
the spiritual kingdom of God, or that 
he arranged the events of the gospel 
dispensation, as Socinians suppose 
(see Crellius); but that every thing 
was created by him. A similar form 
of expression occurs in Johni. 3; see 
Notes on that verse. ‘There could 
not possibly be a more explicit declara- 
tion that the universe was created by 
Christ, than this. As if the simple 
declaration in the most comprehen- 
sive terms were not enough, the apos- 
tle goes into a specification of things 
existing in heaven and earth, and so 
varies the statement as if to prevent 
the possibility of mistake. J hat 
are in heaven. ‘The division of the 
universe into “heaven and earth” is 
natural and obvious, for it is the one 
that is apparent; see Gen. i. 1. 
Heaven, then, according to this divi- 
sion, will embrace all the universe, 
except the earth; and will include the 
heavenly bodies and their inhabitants, 
the distant worlds, as well as heaven, 
more strictly so called, where God 
resides. The declaration, then, is, 
that all things that were in the worlds 
above us were the work of his creative 
power, { And that are in earth. All 
the animals, plants, minerals, waters, 
nidden fires, &c. Every thing which 
she earth contains. § Visible and 
invisible. We see but a small part of 
the universe. The angels we cannot 
zee. The inhabitants of distant 
worlds we cannot see. Nay, there are 
multitudes of worlds which, even with 
the best instruments, we cannot see. 
Yet all these things are said to have 
been created by Christ. Q Whether 
they be thrones. Whether those in- 
visible things Le thrones. ‘The refer- 
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dominions, or principalities, or 
owers: all things were created by 
him, and for him: 
@ John1.3. b Ro.11.36. 


ence is to the ranks of angels, called 
here thrones, dominions, &c.; see 
Notes on Eph. i. 21. The word 
“* thrones” does not occur in the par- 
allel place in Ephesians; but there 
can be no doubt that the reference ia 
to an order of angelic beings, as those 
to whom dominion and power were 
intrusted. ‘The other orders enumer- 
ated here are also mentioned in Eph. 
i. 21. § All things were created by 
him. The repetition, and the varied 
statement here, are designed to ex- 
press the truth with emphasis, and so 
that there could not be the possibility 
of mistake or misapprehension; comp. 
Notes on John i. 1--3. The import- 
ance of the doctrine, and the fact that 
it was probably denied by false teach- 
ers, or that they held philosophical 
opinions that tended to its practical 
denial, are the reasons why the apos- 
tle dwells so particularly on this point. 
{ And for him. For his glory; for 
such purposes as he designed. There 
was a reference to himself in the work 
of creation, just as, when a man builds 
a house, it is with reference to some 
important purposes which he contem- 
plates, pertaining to himself. The 
universe was built by the Creator to 
be his own property ; to be the theatre 
on which he would accomplish his 
purposes, and display his perfections. 
Particularly the earth was made by 
the Son of God to be the place where 
he would become incarnate, and ex- 
hibit the wonders of redeeming love. 
There could not be a more positive 
declaration than this, that the uni- 
verse was created by Christ; and, if 
The work of creation 
is the exertion of the highest power ot 
which we can form a conception, and 
is often appealed to in the Scriptures 
by God to prove that he is divine, in 
contradistinction from idols. If, 
therefore, this passage be understood 
literally, it settles the question about 
the divinity of Christ. Accordingly, 
Unitarians have endeavoured to show 
that the creation here referred to is a 
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17 And he is before ® all things, 
@ Johni.1. 


moral creation; that it refers to the 
arrangement of affairs in the Chris- 
tian church, or to the kingdom of God 
on earth, and not to the creation of 
the material universe. This interpre- 
tation has been adopted even by Gro- 
tius, who supposes that it refers to 
the arrangement by which all things 
are fitted up in the new creation, and 
by which angels and men are recon- 
ciled. By “the things in heaven and 
in earth,” some Unitarian expositors 
have understood the Jews and the 
Gentiles, who are reconciled by the 
gospel; others, by the things in hea- 
ven, understand the angels, and, by the 
things on earth, men, who are brought 
into harmony by the gospel plan of 
salvation. But the objections to this 
interpretation are insuperable: (1.) 
The word created is not used in this 
sense properly, and cannot be. That 
it may mean to arrange, to order, is 
true; but it is not used in the sense 
of reconciling, or of bringing discord- 
ant things into harmony. To the 
great mass of men, who have no theory 
to support, it would be understood in 
its natural and obvious sense, as de- 
noting the literal creation. (2.) The 
assertion is, that the “creative” 
power of Christ was exerted on “all 
things.” It is not in reference to 
angels only, or to men, or to Jews, or 
to Gentiles; it is in relation to 
everything in heaven and in earth;”’ 
that is, to the whole universe. Why 
should so universal a declaration be 
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Christ created them anew? Has he 
changed their nature and character ? 
Good angels cannot need a spiritual 
renovation ; and Christ did not come 
to convert fallen angels, and to bring 
them into harmony with the rest of 
the universe. (5.) The phrase here 
employed, of “ creating all things in 
heaven and on earth,” is never used 
elsewhere to denote a moral or spiri- 
tual creation. It appropriately ex- 
presses the creation of the universe. 
It is language strikingly similar to 
that used by Moses, Gen. i. 1; and it 
would be so understood by the great 
mass of mankind. If this be so, then 
Christ is divine, and we can see in 
this great work a good reason why he 
is called “the image of the invisible 
God,”’ and why he is at the head of 
the universe—the first-born of the 
creation. It is because, through him, 
God is made known to us in the work 
of creation; and because, being the 
great agent in that work, there is a 
propriety that he should occupy this 
position at the head of all things. 

17, And he is before all things. 
As he must be, if he created all things. 
Those who regard this as referring to 


amoral creation, interpret it as mean- 


ing that he has the pre-eminence over 
all things ; not as referring to his pre- 
existence. But the fair and proper 
meaning of the word before (x¢0) is, 
that he was before all things in the 
order of existence ; comp. Matt. viii. 
29; John xi. 55; xiii. 1; Acts v. 36; 


supposed to denote merely the intelli- | xxi. 388; 2 Cor. xii. 2. It is equival- 
gent creation? (3.) With what pro- ; ent to saying that he was eternal—for 
priety, or in what tolerable sense, can ‘he that had an existence before any 
the expression “things in heaven and | thing was created, must be eternal. 
things in earth” be applied to the; Thus it is equivalent to the phrase, 
Jews and Gentiles? In what sense | ‘In the beginning ;” Gen. i. 1; comp. 
can it be said that they are ‘visible Notes, John i. 1. ( And by him ah 
and invisible?” And,if thelanguage things subsist. Or are sustained ; see 
could be thus used, how can the fact ‘ Notes on Heb.i.3. The meaning is, 
that Christ is the means of reconcil- that they are kept in the present 
ing them be a reason why he should ' state; their existence, order, and ar- 
be called “the image of the invisible rangement are continued by his power. 
God?” (4.) If it be understood of a If unsupported by him, they would 
moral creation, of a renovation of fall into disorder, or sink back to 
things, of a change of nature, how can nothing. If this be the proper inter- 
this be applied to the angels? Has pretation, then it is the ascription to 
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18 And heis the head ¢ of the 
body, the church ; who is the be- 
ginning, > the first-born from the 

a ¥p.5.23. b 1 Co,15.20. 


Christ of infinite power—for nothing 
less could be sufficient to uphold the 
universe; and of infinite wisdom— 
for this is needed to preserve the 
harmonious action of the suns and 
systems of which it is composed. 
None could do this but one who 
is divine; and hence we gee the 
reason why he is represented as the 
image of the invisible God. IIe is 
the great and glorious and ever- 
active agent by whom the perfections 
of God are made known. 

18 And he ts the head of the body, 
the church ; Notes Eph. i. 22; v. 23. 
{ Who is the beginning. In all 
things—alike in the work of creation 
andinthe church. Leis the fountain 
of authority and power, and com- 
mences everything that is designed 
to uphold the order of the universe, 
and to save the world. ( The jirst- 
born from the dead. At the head of 
those who rise from their graves. 
This does not mean literally that he 
was the first who rose from the dead, 
for he himself raised up Lazarus and 
others, and the bodies of saints arose 
at his crucifixion ; but it means that 
he had the pre-eminence among them 
all; he was the most illustrious of 
those who will be raised from the 
dead, and is the head over them ail. 
Especially, he had this pre-eminence 
in the resurrection in this respect, 
that he was the first who rose from 
death to immortality. Others who 
were raised undoubtedly died again. 
Christ rose to die no more ; sce Notes 
on 1 Cor. xv, 20. 

[And Supplementary Note on v. 15] 
7 Thatin all things, Marg., among 
all, ‘The Greck will bear e‘ther con- 
struction, and either will accord with 
the scope of the apostle’s remarks. 
lf the former, it means that he is at 
the head of all things —the universe ; 
if the latter, that he is chief among 
those who rose from the dead. Each 
of these is true, but the scope of the 
passage seems rather to require us to 
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dead ; that | in all things he might 
have the pre-eminence. 
19 For it pleased the Father 


1 among all. 


understand this of everything, and to 
mean that all the arrangements re- 
specting him were such as to give 
him supremacy over the universe. 
Q He might have the pre-eminence. 
Gr., might be first—mewritay. That 
is, might be first in rank, dignity, hon- 
our, power. Ie has the pre-eminence 
(1) as over the universe which he 
has formed—as its Creator and Pro- 
prietor ; (2.) as chief among those 
who shall rise from the dead—since 
he first rose to die no more, and their 
resurrection depends on him ; (3.) as 
head of the church—all synods, coun- 
cils, and governments being subject 
to him, and he alone having a right 
to give law to his people; and (4.) in 
the affections of his friends—being 
in their affections and confidence 
suparior to all others. 

19. For tt pleased the father. 
The words “the Father” are not in 
the original, but they are not impro- 
perly supplied. Some word must be 
understood, and as the apostle in ver. 
12 referred to ‘‘the Father” as having 
a claim to the thanks of his people 
for what he had done, and as the 
great favour for which they ought t> 
be thankful is that which he imme- 
diately specifies—the exaltation of 
Christ, it is not improper to suppose 
that this is the word to be under- 
stood here. The meaning is, that 
he chose to confer on his Son such a 
rank, that in all things he might 
have the pre-eminence, and that 
there might be in him “all fulness.” 
Ilence, by his appointment, he was 
the agent in creation, and hence he 
is placed over all things as the head 
of the church. That in him 
should all fulness dwell. ‘That in 
him there should be such dignity, 
authority, power, and moral excel- 
lence as to be fitted to the work of 
creating the world, redeeming his 
people, and supplying everything 
needful for their salvation. On the 
word fulness, see Notes on John i, 
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that in him should all fulness through the blood of his cross, by 


dwell ; 


him to recogncile all things unto 


20 And, ! having made > peace| himself; by him, J say, whether 


a John 1.16. 1 or, niaking. 


14. 16; comp Rom. xi. 12, 25; Gal. 
iv. 4; Eph. i. 23; iii. 19; Col. ii. 9. 
This is to us a most precious truth. 
We have a Saviour who is in no re- 
spect deficient in wisdom, power, and 
grace to redeem and save us. There 
is nothing necessary to be done in 
our salvation which he is not qualified 
to do; there is nothing which we need 
to enablo us to perform our duties, 
to meet temptation, and to bear trial, 
which he is not able to impart. In 
no situation of trouble and danger 
will the church find that there is a 
deficiency in him ; in no enterprise to 
which she can put her hands will 
there be a lack of power in her great 
Head to enable her to accomplish 
what he calls her to. We may go to 
him in all our troubles, weaknesses, 
temptations, and wants, and may be 
supplied from his fulness—just as, if 
we were thirsty, we might go to an 
ocean of pure water and drink. 

20. And having made peace. 
Marg., making. The Greek will 
bear either. The meaning is, that 
by his atonement he produces recon- 
ciliation between those who were 
alienated from each other ; see Notes 
on Eph. ii. 14. It does not mean 
bere that he had actually effected 
peace by his death, but that he had 
laid the foundation for it; he had 
done that which would secure 1t. 
q By the blood of his cross. By his 
blood shed on the cross. ‘That blood, 
making atonement for sin, was the 
means of making reconciliation be- 
tween Godandman. On the meaning 
of the word blood, as used in this con- 
nection, see Notes on Rom. iii. 26. 
{ By him to reconcile all things to 
kimself. On the meaning of the word 
reconcile, see Notes on Matt. v. 24.; 
Rom. v. 10, and 2 Cor. v, 18. When 
1t is said that “it pleased the Father 
by Christ to reconcile all things to 
himself,’ the declaration must be un- 
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are in heaven and earth—for those 


only are specified. Nothing is said 
of the inhabitants of hell, whether 
fallen angels, or the spirits of wicked 
men who are there. (2.) It cannot 
mean that all things are actually re- 
conciled—for that never has been 
true. Maultitudes on earth have re- 
mained alienated from God, and have 
lived and diced his enemies. (3.) It 
can mean then, only, that he had ex- 
ecuted a plan that was adapted to 
this ; that if fairly and properly ap- 
plied, the blood of the cross was fitted 
to secure entire reconciliation be- 
tween heaven and earth. There was 
no enemy which it was not fitted to 
reconcile to God ; there was no guilt, 
now producing alienation, which it 
could not wash away. | Whether 
they be things in earth, or things in 
heaven, That is, to produce harmo- 
ny between the things in heaven 
and in earth; so that all things shall 
be reconciled to him, or so that there 
shall be harmony between heaven 
and earth. The meaning is not, that 
“the things in heaven’ were alien- 
ated from God, but that there was 
alienation in the universe which 
affected heaven, and the object was 
to produce again universal concord 
and love. Substantially the same 
sentiment is found in Eph. i. 10; see 
Notes on that verse. Much has been 
written on the meaning of this ex- 
pression, and a great variety of opin- 
ions have been entertained of it. Itis 
best, always, unless necessity require 
a different interpretation, to take 
words in their usual signification. 
If that rule be adopted here, “ things 
in heaven ” will refer to God and the 
angels, and perhaps may include the 
principles of the divine government. 
‘Things on earth,” will embrace men, 
and the various things on earth which 
are now at variance with God and 
with heaven. Between these, it is 


derstood with some limitation. (1.)| designed to produce harmony by the 
It relates only to those things which , blood of the cross, or by the atone- 
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they be things in earth, or things 
in heaven. 
21 And you, that were some- 
time alienated, and enemies ! in 
1 or, by. 


ment. As in heaven nothing is 
wrong; as it is not desirable that 
anything should be changed there, 
all the change that is to take place 
in order to produce reconciliation, is 
to be on the part of men and the 
things of this world. The only effect 
of the blood of the atonement on the 
“things” of heaven in effecting the 
reconciliation is, to render it consist- 
ent for God to be at peace with sin- 
ners. The effect on earth is, to dis- 
pose the sinner to a willingness to 
be reconciled; to lead him to lay 
aside his enmity ; to change his heart, 
and to effect a change in the views 
and principles prevailing on earth 
which are now at variance with God 
and his government. When this shall 
be done there will be harmony be- 
tween heaven and earth, and an ali- 
enated world will be brought into 
conformity with the laws and govern- 
ment of the Creator. 

21. And you, that were sometime 
alienated. In this work of recon- 
giling heaven and earth, you at’Co- 
losse, who were once enemies of 
God, have been reached. The bene- 
fit of that great plan has been exten- 
ded tv you, and it has accomplished 
in you what it is designed to effect 
everywhere—to reconcile enemies to 
God. The word sometime here— 
wore—means formerly. In common 
with all other men they were, by 
nature, in a state of enmity against 
God ; comp. Notes on Eph. ii. 1—3. 
q In your mind. It was not merely 
by wicked works, or by an evil life ; it 
was alienation seated in the mind, 
and leading to wicked works. It was 
deliberate and purposed enmity. It 
was not the result of passion and ex- 
citement ; it had a deeper seat, and 
took hold of the intellectual powers. 
The understanding was perverse and 
alienated from God, and all the powers 
of the soul were enlisted against him. 
It is this fact which renders recon- 
ciliation with God so difficult. Sin 
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your mind 2 by wicked works, yel 
now hath he reconciled, 
22 In the body of his flesh 


through death, to present * you 
2 or, in. a Jude 24, 


has corrupted and perverted alike the 
moral and the intellectual powers, 
and thus the whole man is arrayed 
against his Creator; comp. Notes on 

ph. iv. 18. Q By wicked works, 
The alienation of the mind showed 
itself by wicked works, and those 
works were the public evidence of 
the alienation ; comp. Eph. ii. 1, 2. 
Q Yet now hath he reconciled. WHar- 
mony has been secured between you 
and God, and you are brought to 
friendship and love. Such a change 
has been produced in you as to bring 
your minds into friendship with that 
of God. All the change in producing 
this is on the part of man, for God 
cannot change, and there is no reason 
why he should, if he could. In the 
work of reconciliation man lays aside 
his hostility to his Maker, and thus 
becomes his friend ; see Notes, 2 Cor. 
y. 18. 

22. In the body of his flesh through 
death. The death of his body, or 
his death in making an atonement, 
has been the means of producing 
this reconciliation. It (1.) removed 
the obstacles to reconciliation on the 
part of God—vindicating his truth 
and justice, and maintaining the 
principles of his government as much 
as if the sinner had himself suffered 
the penalty of the law—thus render- 
ing it consistent for God to indulge 
the benevolence of his nature in 
pardoning sinners; and (2.) it was 
the means of bringing the sinner 
himself to a willingness to be recon- 
ciled—furnishing the strongest pos- 
sible appeal to him; leading him to 
reflect on the love of his Creator, 
and showing him his own guilt and 
danger. No means ever used to pro- 
duce reconciliation between two ali- 
enated parties has had so much ten- 
derness and power as those which 
God has adopted in the plan of sal- 
vation ; and if the dying love of the 
Son of God fails to lead the sinner 
back to God, everything else will 
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holy and unblameable and unre-| grounded and settled, and be not 


proveable in his sight ; 


moved away from the hope of the 


23 If ye continue * in the faith | gospel, which ye have heard, ana 


@ He.10.38. 


fail. The phrase “the body of his ‘them to their society ; and even Sa- 


flesh ” means, the body of flesh which 
he assumed in order to suffer in mak- 
ing an atonement. ‘The recoucilia- 
tion could not have been effected but 
by his assuming such a body, for his 
divine nature could not so suffer as 
to make atonement for sins. { To 
present you. That is, before God. 
The object of the atonement was to 
enable him to present the redeemed 
to God freed from sin, and made 
holy in his sight. The whole work 
had reference to the glories of that 
day when the Redeemer and the re- 
deemed will stand before God, and 
he shall present them to his Father 
as completely recovered from the 
ruins of the fall. QJ Holy. Made 
holy, or made free from sin; comp. 
Luke xx. 86. § And unblameable. 
Not that in themselves they will not 
be deserving of blame, or will not 
be unworthy, but that they will be 
purified from their sins. The word 
here used—dpewuos—means, properly 
spotless, ; without blemish ; see the 
Notes on Eph. i. 4; v.27; Heb. ix. 4. 
It is applied to a lamb, 1 Pet. i. 19; 
to the Saviour, Heb. ix. 14, and to 
the church, Eph. i. 4; v. 27; Jude 
24; Rev. xiv. 6. It dves not else- 
where occur. When the redeemed 
enter heaven, all their sins will have 
been taken away; not a spot of the 
deep dye of inquity will remain on 
their souls ; Rev. 1. 5; vii. 14. J And 
unreproveable in his sight. ‘There 
will be none to accuse them before 
God; or they will be free from all 
accusation, The law will not ac- 
cuse them—for the death of their 
Redeemer has done as much to hon- 
our it as their own punishment would 
have done; God will not accuse 
them—for he has freely forgiven 
them ; their consciences will not ac- 


cuse them—for their sins will all 


tan will not accuse them, for he will 
have seen that their piety is sincere, 
and that they are truly what they 
profess to be ; comp. Notes on Rom. 
Vili. 33, 34. 

23. If ye continue in the faith. 
In the belief of the gospel, and in 
holy living. If this were done, they 
would be presented unblameable be 
fore God; if not, they would not be. 
The meaning is, that it will be im- 
possible to be saved unless we con- 
tinue to lead lives becoming the gos- 
pel. QJGrounded. Ona firm foun- 
dation; see Notes on Eph. iii. 17, 
where the same word occurs. J And 
settled. Gr., frm; as a building is 
that is founded on a rock; comp. 
Matt. vii. 25. QF And be not moved 
away from the hope of the gospel. 
By the arts of philosophy, and the 
allurements of sin. QF Which was 
preached to every creature which is 
under heaven. It cannot be supposed 
that it was literally true that every 
creature under heaven had actually 
heard the gospel. But this may 
mean, (1.) That it was designed to be 
preached to every creature, or that 
the commission to make it known 
embraced every one, and that, so far 
as the provisions of the gospel are 
concerned, it may be said that it was 
a system proclaimed to all mankind ; 
see Mark xvi. 15. If avast army, 
or the inhabitants of a distant pro- 
vince, were in rebellion against a 
government, and a proclamation of 
pardon were issued, it would not be 
improper to say that tt was made to 
every one of them, though, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it might not be true that 
every one in the remote parts of the 
army or province had actually heard 
of it. (2.) The gospel in the time 
of Paul seems to have been so ex- 
tensively preached, that it might be 


have been taken away, and they will | said that it was proclaimed to every- 
enjoy the favour of God asif they|body. All known countries appear 
tad not sinned; holy angels will not | to have been visited ; and so zealous 
accuse them—for they will welcome and laborious had been the heralds 
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which was preached to @ every) ferings for you, and fill up that 
creature which is under heaven ;| which is behind of the afflictions ” 
whereof I Paul am made a min-| of Christ in my flesh, for his body's 
ister ; sake, which is the church ; 


24 Who now rejoice in my suf-' 25 Whereof I am made a minis- 
@ Mat.24.14; Mar.16.15, | & Phi.3,10, 


of salvation, that it might be said j respects just like Christ, and that in 
that the message had been proclaimed | his present circumstances he was fast 
to all the world; see ver. 6; comp.' filling up that whitch was lacking, so 
Notes on Matt. xxiv.14. QJ Whereof: that he would have a more complete 
I Paul am made a minister ; see resemblance to him. What he says 
Notes, Eph. iii. 1—¥% Paul here; here is based on the leading desire 
pursues the same train of thought! of his soul —the great principle of 
which he does in the epistle to the’ his life— to pe sust LIKE CaRist; 
Ephesians, where, having shown the} alike in moral character, in suffering, 
exalted nature of the Redeemer, and} and in destiny ; see Notes on Phil. 
the design of the gospel, he adverts |iii.10. faving this strong wish, he 
to his own labours and sufferings in| had been led to pursue a course of 
making it known. The object seems| life which conducted him through 
to be to show that he regarded it as_ trials strongly resembling those which 
the highest honour to be thus in-/ Christ himself endured ; and, as fast 
trusted with the message of mercy to ‘as possible, he was filling up that in 
mankind, and considered it as a pri-; which he now fell short. Ile doea 
vilege to suffer in that cause. ‘net mean that there was anything 

24. Who now rejoice in my suffer- lacking or deficient in the sufferings 
tings for you. For you as a part of which Christ endured in making an 
the Gentile world. It was not for atonement which was to be supplied 


the Colossians alone, but he regarded 
himself as suffering on account of his 
labours in preaching to the heathen 
at large. Ilis trials at Rome had 
come upon him because he had main- 
tained that the wall of partition be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles was broken 
down, and that the gospel was to be| 
preached indiscriminately to all man- | 
kind ; see this i'lustrated in the In-; 


by his followers, so that their merits 
might be added to his in order to se- 
cure the salvation of men, as the 
Romanists seem to suppose ; but that 
there was still much lacking on his 


. part before he should be entirely con- 


formed to the Saviour in his suffer- 
ings, and that his present condition 
was such as rapidly to fill that up. 
This seems to me to be the fair mean- 


troduction, § 5. ( And jill up that! ing of this expression, though not the 
which is behind of the afflictions of: one commonly given. The usual in- 
Christ. ‘That which I lack of coming ! terpretation is, “that which remains 


up to the sufferings which Christ en- | 
dured in the cause of the church. | 
The apostle seems to mean, (1.) that 
he suffered in the same cause as that | 
for which Christ suffered; (2.) that! 
he endured the same kind of suffer- 
ings, to some extent, in reproaches, 
persecutions, and opposition from the 
world ; (3.) that he had not yet suf- 
fered as much as Christ did in this 
cause, and, though he had suffered 
greatly, yet there was much that was 
lacking to make him equal in this re- | 
spect to the Saviour; and (4.) that 
he felt that it was an object to be 


to me of affliction to be endured in 
the cause of Christ.” But this seems 
to me to be cold and tame, and not to 
suit the genius ot Paul. F Jn my 
flesh. In bodily sufferings. J For his 
body's sake, which is the church; see 
Notes on Eph. i. 23. 

25. According to the dispensation of 
God. The arrangement which God 
has made. That is, he designed that 
the gospel should be preached to the 
Gentiles, and, in accordance with that 
arrangement, he has called me to be 
a minister. Notes, Eph. iii. 2. § To 


fulfil the word of God. Marg., 


“fully 
earnestly desired to be made ip all' to preach.’ The Greek is, “to ai up 
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ter, according to the dispensation 
of God which is given to me for 
you, ! to fulfil the word of God ; 
26 Even the mystery 4 which 
hath been hid from azes and from 
generations, but now © is made 


manifest to his saints: 
lor, fully to preach. a Ey.3.9. 62 'Ti.1.10. 


the word of God;” the meaning is, 
“fully to teach and promulgate the 
gospel; ’ comp. Notes, Rom. xv. 19. 

26. Even tre mystery. To make 
that mystery fully known. See this 
explained in the Notes on Eph. iii. 2 
—9. Tho great doctrine that salva- 
tion was to be proclaimed to all man- 
kind, Paul says, had been concealed 
for many generations, Hence it wis 
called a mystery, or a hidden truth. 
q But now is made manifest to his 
saints. It was communicated espe- 
cially to the apostles who were ap- 
pointed to proclaim it, and through 
them to all the saints. Paul says that 
he regarded himself as specially called 
to make this truth known, as far as 
possible, to mankind 

27. To whom. To the saints. 
T God would make known. “ Willed 
(Gr.) to make known ;” that is, he was 
pleased to make this known. It was 
cencealed in his bosom until he chose 
tu reveal it to his apostles. It was 
a doctrine which the Jewish people 
did not understand; Eph. iii. 5, 6. 
{ What is the riches of the glory of 
this mystery. The rich glory of this 
great, long-concealed truth. On the 
use of the word riches, see Notes on 
Rom. ii. 4. It is a favourite word 
with the apostle Paul to denote that 
which is valuable, or that which 
abounds. The meaning here is, that 
the truth that the gospel was to be 
preached to all mankind, was a truth 
abounding in glory. § Among the 
Gentiles. That is, the glory of this 
truth is manifested by the effects 
which it has produced among the 
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27 To whom God would make 
known what és the riches of the 
glory of this mystery among the 
Gentiles ; which is Christ ! in you, 
the ¢ hope of glory: 

28 Whom we preach, warnin: 


@ every man, and teaching every 
lor, among. elTi.l.l. @ Ac.20.28,31. 


source of the hope of glory in a better 
world. This was the great truth 
which so animated the heart and fired 
the zeal of the apostle Paul. The 
wonderful announcement had burst on 
his mind like a flood of day, that the 
offer of salvation was not to be con- 
fined, as he had once supposed, to the 
Jewish people, but that all men were 
now placed on a level; that they had 
a common Saviour; that the same 
heaven was now opened for all, and 
that there were none so degraded and 
vile that they might not have the offer 
of life as well as others. This great 
truth Paul burned to communicate to 
the whole world; and for holding it, 
and in making it known, he had in- 
volved himself in all the difficulties 
which he had with his own country- 
men; had suffered from want, and 
peril, and toil; and had finally been 
made a captive, and was expecting to 
be put to death. It was just such a 
truth as was fitted to fire such a mind 
as that of Paul, andto make it known 
was worth all the sacrifices and toils 
which he endured. Life is well sacri- 
ficed in making known such a doctrine 
to the world. 

28. Whom we preach, warning every 
man, This does not mean warning 
of danger, but “admonishing all of 
the claims of the gospel to attention.” 
Our word warn is commonly used in 
the sense of cautioning against dan- 
ger. The Greek word here means to 
put in mind; to admonish ; to exhort. 
The idea of the apostle is, that he 
made it his great business to bring 
the offers of the gospel fairly before 


Gentiles. Which is Christ in you, ; the mind of every man. As it had the 


the hope of glory. Or, Christ among 
you. Margin. The meaning is, that 


same claims on all; as it might be 
freely offered to all, and as it fuar- 


the whole of that truth, so full of | nished the only hope of glory, he made 


glory, and so rich and elevated in its 
effect, is summed up in this—that 


Christ is revealed among you as the: ( And teaching every man. 


it‘ the object of his life to apprize 


every man of it, as far as he could. 
Paul 
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“man in all wisdom; that we may 
present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus; 


@2Ti.2.25. b2 Co.11.2. 


made it his business to instruct men, 
as well as to exhort them. Exhorta- 
tion and warning are of little use where 
there is not sound instruction and a 
careful inculcation of the truth. It 
is one of the duties of the ministry to 
instruct men in those truths of which 
they were before ignorant; see Matt. 
xxvill. 19; 2 Tim. ii. 25. J In all wis- 
dom; comp. Notes on Matt. x. 16; 
Col.i. 9. The meaning is, that he 
and his fellow-labourers endeavoured 
to manifest true wisdom in the me- 
thod in which they instructed others. 
{ That we may present every man. 
When we come to appear before God; 
Notes, 2 Cor. xi.2. Paul was anxious 
that no one to whom this gospel was 
preached should be lost. He believed 
it to be adapted to save every man; 
and as he expected to meet all his 
hearers at the bar of God, his aim was 
to present them made perfect by means 
of that gospel which he preached. 

29. Whereunto I also labour; see 
Notes, 1 Cor. xv. 10. Q Striving. 
Gr. agonizing. Tle taxed all his en- 
ergies to accomplish this, as the wrest- 
lers strove for the mastery in the 
Grecian games. { According to his 
working. Not by my own strength, 
but by the power which God alone 
can give; see Notes on | Cor. xv. 10. 


REMARKS, 


Among the truths of practical im- 
portance taught by this chapter are 
the following :— 

1. We should rejoice in the piety 
of others; ver. 2—8. It should be to 
us a subject of unfeigned gratitude to 
God, when others are faithful to their 
high calling, and when they so live as 
to adorn the blessed gospel. In all 
their faith, and love, and joy, we 
should find occasion for thankfulness 
to God. We should not envy it, or be 
disposed to charge it to wrong mo- 
tives, or suspect it of insincerity or 
hypocrisy ; but should welcome every 
account of the zeal and faithfulness of 
those who bear the Christian name-- 
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29 Whereunto ¢ I also labour, 
striving according to his working, 
which worketh in me mightily. 

¢ 1 Co.15.10. 


no matter who the persons are, or 
with what denomination of Christians 
they may be connected. Especially 
is this true in relation to our friends, 
or to those for whose saivation we 
have laboured. The source of high- 
est gratitude to a Christian, in rela- 
tion to his friends, should be, that 
they act as becomes the friends of 
God; the purest joy that can swell 
the bosom of a minister of Christ, is 
produced by the evidence that they 
to whom he has ministered are advan- 
cing in knowledge and love. 

2, Weshould earnestly pray that they 
who have been much favoured should 
be prospered moreand more; ver. 9-11. 

3. It is a good time to pray for 
Christians when they are already 
prosperous, and are distinguished for 
zeal and love; ver. 9—11. We have 
then encouragement to do it. We 
feel that our prayers will not be in 
vain. Fora man that is doing well, 
we feel encouraged to pray that he 
may do still better. For a Christian 
who has true spiritual joy, we are en- 
couraged to pray that he may have 
more joy. For one who is aiming to 
make advances in the knowledge of 
God, we are encouraged to pray that 
he may make still higher advances ; 
and if, therefore, we wish others to 
pray for us, we should show them by 
our efforts that there is some encour- 
agement for them to do it. 

4. Let us cherish with suitable gra- 
titude the remembrance of the good- 
ness of God, who has translated us 
from the kingdom of darkness into 
the kingdom of his dear Son; ver. 12, 
13. By nature we, like others, were 
under the power of darkness. In that 
kingdom of sin, and error, and misery, 
we were born and reared, until God, 
in great compassion, brought us out 
from it, and made us heirs of light, 
Now, if we are true Christians, we 
belong to a kingdom of holiness, and 
knowledge, and happiness, No words 
can express appropriately the good- 
ness of God in thus making us heira 
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of light ; and not an hour of our lives , never can go to him, in any circum- 
should pass without a thoughtful re-' stance of life in which we can possib:y 


membrance of his mercy. 


be placed, where we shall fail of con- 


5. In the affections of our hearts let ! solation and support because Christ is 
the Saviour in all things have the! not able to help us. True piety learns 


pre-eminence; ver. 15—18. 
the image of God ; and when we think 
of him, we see what God is—how holy, 
pure, benevolent. He is the first-born 
of all things ; the Son of God; exalted 
to the highest seat in the universe. 
When we look on the sun, moon, and 


stars, let us remember that he created . 


them all. When we think of the an- 
gels, let us remember that they are 
the workmanship of his hands. When 
we look on the earth—the floods, the 
rivers, the hills, let us remember that 
all these were made by his power. ‘The 
vast universe is still sustained by him. 
Its beautiful order and harmony are 
preserved by him;and all its move- 
ments are under his control. So the 
church is under him. It is subject to 
his command ; receives its laws from 
his lips, and is bound to do his will. 
Over all councils and synods ; over all 
rule and authority in the church, 
Christ is the Head; and whatever 
may be ordained by man, his will is to 
be obeyed. So, when we think of the 
resurrection, Christ is chief. He first 
rose to return to death no more; he 
rose as the pledge that his people 
should also rise. As Christ is thus 
head over all things, so let him be 
first in the affections of our hearts ; as 
it is designed that in every thing he 
shall have the pre-eminence, so let 
him have the pre-eminence in the af- 
fections of our souls. None should 
be loved by us as Christ is loved ; and 
no friend, however dear, should be al- 
lowed to displace him from the supre- 
macy in our affections. 

6. In all our wants let us go to 
Christ; ver. 19, ‘ It pleased the 
Father that in him should all fulness 
¢well.” We have not a want which 
he cannot supply ; there is not a sor- 
row of our lives in which he cannot 
comfort us; not a temptation from 
which he cannot deliver us; not a 
pain which he cannot relieve, or en- 
able us to bear. Every necessity of 
body or mind he can supply ; and we 


He is! day by day to live more by simple de- 


pendence on the Saviour. Aswe ad- 
vance in holiness, we become more 
and more sensible of our weakness 
and insufficiency, and more and more 
disposed to live by the faith of the 
Son of God.” 

7. By religion we become united 
with the angels; ver. 20. Jarmony 
is produced between heaven and earth. 
Alienated worlds are reconciled again, 
and from jarring elements there is 
rearing one great and harmonious em- 
pire. ‘The work of the atonement is 
designed to remove what separated 
earth from heaven ; men from angels; 
man from God. The redeemed have 
substantially the same feelings now, 
which they have who are around the 
throne of God ; and though we are far 
inferior to them in rank, yet we shall 
be united with them in affection and 
purpose, for ever and ever. Whata 
glorious work is that of the gospel ! 
It reconciles and harmonizes distant 
worlds, and produces concord and love 
in millions of hearts which but for that 
would have been alienated for ever. 

8. By religion we become fitted for 
heaven; ver. 12, 22. We are made 
“meet” to enter there; we shall be 
presented there unblamable and unre- 
provable. No one will accuse us be- 
fore the throne of God. Nor Satan, 
nor our own consciences nor our fellow- 
men will then urge that we ought not 
to beadmittedto heaven. Redeemed 
and pardoned, renewed and sanctified, 
the universe will be satisfied that we 
ought to be saved, and will rejoice. 
Satan will no longer charge the friends 
of Jesus with insincerity and hypocrisy ; 
our own minds will be no longer trou- 
bled with doubts and fears; and holy 
angels will welcome us to their pre- 
sence. Not avoice will be lifted up 
in reproach or condemnation, andthe 
Universal Father will stretch out ks 
arms and press to his bosom the re- 
turning prodigals. Clothed in the 
white robes of salvation, we shall be 
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welcome even in heaven, and the uni- | benevolent heart there is no higher 
verse will rejoice that we are there. | privilege than to be permitted to goto 

9. It is a privilege to suffer for the every man—to the poor, the tempted, 
welfare of the church ; ver. 24. Paul the oppressed, the slave, the penitent, 
regarded itassuch and rejoiced inthe and the dying sinner, and to say to him 
trials which came upon him in the that he has a Saviour, that Christ 
cause of religion. The Saviourso r. | died for h’m, and that, if he will have 


garded it, and shrank not from the 
creat sorrows involved in the work of 
saving his people. We may suffer 
much in promoting the same object. 
We may be exposed to persecution and 
death. We may be called to part 
with all we have—to leave country 
and friends and home, to go and preach 
the gospel to benighted men. Ona 
foreign shore, far from all that we 
hold dear on earth, we may lie down 
and die, and our grave, unmarked by 
sculptured marble, may be soon for- 
gotten. But todo good; to defend 
truth ; to promote virtue ; to save the 
souls of the perishing, ts worth all 
which tt costs, and he who accomplishes 
these things by exchanging for them 
earthly comforts, and even life, has 
made a wise exchange. The uni- 
verse gains by itin happiness ; and the 
benevolent heart should rejoice that 
there ts such a gain, though attend- 
ed with our individual and personal 
suffering. 

10. Ministers ave a noble office ¢ 
ver. 24-29. It is their privilege to 
make known to men the most glorious 
truths that can come before the hu- 
man mind ; truths which werehid from 
ages and generations, but which are 
now revealed by the gospel. These 
great traths are intrusted to the min- 
istry to explain and defend, and are by 
them to be carried around the world. 
The ministers of religion strive not 
for gold and honour and worldly plea- 
sures ; they strive in the noble effort 
to show to every man that he has a 
Saviour; that there is a heaven to 
which he may come; and to present 
every one perfect before God. With 
allits sacrifices and self-denials, there- 
fore, 
he a minister of the gospel—for there 
is no man who diffuses through a com- 
unity so much solid happiness ; there 
18 ho One, the result of whose labours 
reaches so far into future ages. Toa 


it is an inestimable privilege to | § 


it so, he may have a home in heaven. 
No matter whom he meets; no matter 
how debased and degraded he may be 
| to whom he ministers; no matter 
though it be the poor slave, or the 
lonely wanderer on pathless sands, or 
the orphan, or the outcast, the herald 
of salvation may tell him that there is 
2 heaven for him—a Saviour who died 
for him—a God who is ready to par- 
don and save Ais soul, Insuch a work 
itis a privilege to exhaust our etrength ; 
in the performance of the duties of 
such an office, it is an honour to be 
permitted to wear out lifeitself. Do- 
ing this, a man when he comes to die 
will feel that he has not lived in vain; 
and whatever self-denial he may prac- 
tise in 16; however much comfort, or 
however many friends he may forsake, 
all these things will give him no pang 
of regret when from a bed of death he 
looks out on the eternal world. 
CHAPTER II. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

This entire chapter may be regard- 
ed as designed to guard the Colos- 
sians against the seductive influence 
of the false philosophy which tended 
to draw them away from the gospel. 
It is evident from the chapter that 
there were at Colosse, or in the vicin- 
ity, professed instructors in religion, 
who taught an artful and plausible 
philosophy, adapting themselves to 
the prejudices of the people, and in- 
culcating opinions that tended to lead 
them away from the truths which they 
had embraced. These teachers were 
probably of Jewish origin, and had 
adopted many of the arts of a plausible 
| rhetoric, from the prevailing philos- 

ophy inthat region. See the Intro. 
4, Against the seductiveinfluences 
of this philosophy, it is the design of 
this chapterto guard them, andthough 
the apostle does not seem to have in- 
tended to pursue an exact logical order; 
1 yet the argument in the chapter can 
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CHAPTER II, for you, and for them at Laodicea 
frok I would that ye knew| and for as many as have not seen 
what great | conflict I have my face in the flesh ; 


1 or, fear ; or care. a Re. 3.14, &u 


be conveniently regarded as consisting (5.) We have been quickened by 


of two parts :—A statement of the him; our sins have been for. 
reasons why they should be on their given; and everything that hin- 
guard against the arts of that philos dered our salvation has been 
ophy ; and a specification of the par- taken out of the way by him, 
ticular errors to which they were ex- and he has triumphed over our 
posed. foes ; ver. 13—15. 


1. A statement of the reasons why II. Specification of particular er- 
they should not allow themselves to rors to which they were exposed, or of 
be drawn away by the influence of the | Patticular things to be avoided; ver. 
prevalent philosophy ; ver. 1—15, | }6—28. 

This also consists of two parts. The chapter closes (ver. 20—23) 

A. The importance ofthe subject ; with an carnest exhortation wholly to 

ver. 1—7. avoid these things; not to touch or 


(1.) The apostle felt great solici- taste or handle them. However plau- 
tude for them, and for all whom sible the pretences might be on which 
he had not seen, that they might | they were urged; whatever appear- 
hold the truth in reference to| ance of wisdom or humility there 
the divine existence and perfec- might be, the apostle assures them 
tions; ver. 1, 2. that there was no real honour in 

(2.) All the treasures of wisdom | them, and that they were wholly to 
and knowledge were in Christ, be avoided. 
and it was, therefore, of the; .}. For J would that ye knew. 1 
greatest importance -to hold to wish you knew or fully understood. 
the truth respecting him ; ver 3. He supposes that this would deeply 

(3.) They were in danger of be- affect them if they understood the so- 
ing led astray by enticing words : licitude which he had had on their ac- 
ver. 4. count. What great conflict. Marg., 


(4.) Paul says that he was with fear, or care. The Greek word is 
them in spirit, and he exhorted | @gory—éyéra. It is not, however, 
them, therefore, to remain root- the word rendered agony in Luke 
ed and grounded in the doctrines | xii. 44—dyavie—though that is de- 
which they had received respect- rived from this. The word is render- 
ing the Saviour ; ver. 5—7. ed conflict in Phil. i. 30 ; contentzon, 1 

8. Reasons why they should be} Thess. ii. 2; fight, 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 
steadfast and not drawn away | Tim iv. 7; and race, Heb. xii.1. It 
by the influence of false philo- properly refers to the combats, con- 
sophy ; ver. 8—15. tests, struggles, efforts at the public 

(1.) The danger of depending on | games ; the toil and conflict to obtain 
traditions and worldly principles | a Victory. Jt refers here to the anx- 
in religion; of being “ spoiled” ious care, the mental conflict, the 
or robbed by philosophy ; ver.8.| carnest solicitude which he had in 

(2.) All that we need to desire is | their behalf, in view of the dangers to 
to be found in Christ; ver. 9, 10. | which they were exposed from Juda- 

‘8.) We have received through | izing Christiansand Pagan philosophy. 
him the true circumcision—the ; This mental struggle resembled that 
putting away our sins; ver. 11. | which the combatants had at the pub- 

(4.) We have been buried with | lic games; comp. Notes on 1 Cor. ix 
him in baptism, and havo s0- | 25, 2%, And for them at Laodicea 
lemnly devoted ourselves tohim , ' For Christians there, who were ex- 
ver. 12. | posed to similar danger. Laodicea 
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2 That their hearts might be|love,4and unto all riches of the 
comforted, being knit together in| full © assurance of understanding, 


achap. 3. 14, 


Minor, and a little south of Colosse. 
See Intro.§ 1.6. Notes on chap. iv.16. 
Chere wasachurch early planted there 
—the “lukewarm ”’ church mentioned 
in Rev. iii. 14. Being in the vicinity 
of Colosse, the church there would be 
exposed to the same perils, and the re- 
buke in Rey. iii. 14, showed that the 
fears of Paul were well founded, and 
that the arts of the false teachers were 
too successful. ( And for as many as 
have not seen my face in the flesh. 
That is, evidently in that region. He 
had, doubtless, a general solicitude 
for all Christians, but his remark here 
has reference to those in theneighbour- 
hood of the church at Colosse, or in 
that church. On the question which 
has been raised, whether this proves 
that the apostle Paul had never been 
at Colosse or Laodicea, see Intro. § 
2.4. This passage does not seem to me 
to prove that he had not been there. It 
may mean that he had great solicitude 
for those Christians there whom he 
knew, and forall others there, or in 
the vicinity, even though he was not 
personally acquainted with them. He 
may refer (1.) to some churches in the 
neighbourhood formed since he was 
there ; or (2.) to strangers who had 
come in there since he was with them ; 
or (3.) to those who had been convert- 
ed since he was there, and with whom 
he had no personal acquaintance. For 
all these he would feel the same soli- 
citude, for they were all exposed to 
the same danger. To “see one's face 
in the flesh,” is a Hebraism, meaning 
to become personally acquainted with 
him. 

2. That their hearts might be com- 
forted. Like all other Christians in 
the times of the apostles, they were 
doubtless exposed to trials and per- 
secutions. J Being knit together in 
love. The same word which is here 
used (cuBiBaw) occurs in Eph. iv. 
16, and is rendered compacted ; see 
Notes on that place. In Acts ix. 22, 
it is rendered proving; Acts xvi. 10, 


was the capital of Phrygia, in Asia 


6 Isa. 32.17; He. & 11. 


assuredly gathering; 1 Cor. ii. 16, 
instruct ; and here, and in ver. 19, 
knit together. It means, properly, to 
make to come together, and hence re- 
fers toa firm union, as where the heart 
of Christians are one. Here it neans 
that the way of comforting each other 
was by solid Christian friendship, and 
that the means of cementing that was 
love. It was not by a mere outward 
profession, or by mere speculative 
faith ; it was by a union of affection. 
9 And unto all riches. On the 
meaning of the word riches, as used 
by the apostle Paul, see Notes on. 
Rom. ii. 4. There is a great energy 
of expression here. The meaning 
is, that the thing referred to—‘“ the 
full understanding” of the ‘‘ mystery” 
of religion—was an invaluable posses- 
sion, like abundant wealth. This pas- 
sage also shows the object for which 
they should be united. It should be 
in order that taey might obtain this 
inestimable wealth. If they were 
divided in affections, and split up into 
factions, they could not hope to se- 
eure it. { Of the full assurance of 
understanding. This word(aAnpopspiz) 
means firm persuasion, settled convic- 
tion. It occurs only here and in 1 

Thess. i. 5; Heb. vi. 11; x. 22, and 
is rendered by assurance, or full as- 
surance, in every instance. See the 
verb, however, in Luke i. 1; Rom. iv. 
21; xiv.5; 2 Tim. iv. 5,17. It was 
the desire of the apostle that they 

might have entire conviction of the 
truth of the Christian doctrines. 
{ To the acknowledgment. So as 
fully and openly to acknowledge or 

confess this mystery. {J The mystery. 

On the meaning of this word, see 

Notes on Rom. xi. 25; Eph. i.9. The 

meaning is, the doctrine respecting 

God, which had before been concealed 

or hidden, but which was nowrevealed 

in the gospel. It does not mean that 

there was any thing unintelligible or 

incomprehensible respecting this doc- 

trine when it was made known. That 

might be as clear as any other truth 
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to the acknowledgment of the mys- 
tery * of God, and of the Father, 
and of Christ ; 

3 In ! whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdum and know- 
ledge. 


@ 1 John 5.7. 1 or, wherein. 


{ Gf God. Of God as he actually 


subsists. This does not mean that the 
mere fact of the existence of God was 
a “mystery,’’ or a truth which had 
been concealed, for that was not true. 
But the sense plainly is, that there 
were truths now made known in the 
gospel to mankind, about the mode of 
the divine existence, which had not 
before been disclosed; and this “ mys- 
tery” he wished them to retain, or 
fully acknowledge. The “ mystery,” 
or the hitherto unrevealed truth, re- 
lated to the fact that God subsisted 
in more persons than one, as “ Fa- 
ther,” and as “Christ.” ( And of 
the Father. Or,rather, ‘‘ even of the 
Father ; ’ for so the word x«i (and) is 
often used. The apostle does not 
mean that he wished them to acknow- 
ledge the hitherto unrevealed truth 
respecting “‘ God ' and another being 
called “the Father;’’ but respecting 
“‘God’’ as the “ Father,” or of God 
as ‘* Father ‘and as“ Christ.” J And 
of Christ. Asa person of the God- 
head. What the apostle wished them 
to acknowledge was, the full revela- 
tion now made known respecting the 
essential nature of God, as the * Fa- 
ther,” and as “ Christ.’’ In relation 
to this, they were in special danger of 
being corrupted by the prevalent phi- 
losophy, as itis in relation to this that 
error of Christian doctrine usually 
commences. It should be said, how- 
ever, that there is great variety of 
reading in the MSS. on this whole 
clause, and that many critics (see 
Rosenmiiller) regard it as spurious. I 
do not see evidence that it is not 
genuine ; and the strain of exhortation 
of the apostle seemstome to demandit. 

3. In whom. Marg., wherein. The 
more correct translation is ‘in whom.” 
The reference is doubtless to Christ, 
as his name is the immediate antece- 
dent. and as what is affrmed here pro- 
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4 And this I say lest any man 
should beguile * you with enticing 
words. ; 

5 For though J be absent in the 
flesh, yet am | with you in the 
Spirit, joying and beholding your 

b Mar. 13.22. 


perly appertains to him. { Are hid. 
Like treasures that are concealed or 
garnered up. It does not mean that 
none of those ‘“ treasures’ had been 
developed; but that, so to speak, 
Christ, as Mediator, was the great 
treasure-house where were to be found 
all the wisdom and knowledge neecd- 
ful for men. All the treasures. It 
is common to compure any thing valu- 
able with “treasures” of silver or gold. 
The idea here is, that in reference to 
the wisdom and knowledge needful for 
us, Christ is what abundant treasures 
are in reference to the supply of ou 
wants. § Wisdom. The wisdom need- 
ful for our salvation. Notes, 1 Cor. i. 
24. J And knowledge. The know- 
ledge which is requisite to guide us in 
the way to life. Christ is able to in- 
struct us in all that it is desirable for 
us to know, so that it is not necessary 
for us to apply to philosophy, or tu 
the teachings of men. 

4, And this Isay. Respecting the 
character and sufficiency of the truth 
revealed in Christ. (| Lest any man 
should beguile you. Deceive you, lead 
you away from the truth. {| With 
enticing words. Artful words, smooth 
and plausible arguments, such as were 
employed by the Greek sophists and 
rhetoricians. 

5. For though I be absent in the 
flesh, yetam I with you in the spirit. 
That is, I seem to see you; I feel as if 
I were there, and were looking upon 
you; and I have the same solicitude 
as if I were there, and saw all the 
danger which exists that your beauti- 
ful order and harmony should be dis- 
turbed by the influence of false philo- 
sophy; see Notes on 1 Cor. v. 3. 
The word “spirit,’’ here, does not 
refer to the Holy Spirit, or to any 
inspiration by which the apostle was 
enabled to see them ; but it is equival- 
ent to what we mean when we say. 
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order, and the stedfastness of your 
faith in Christ. 

6 As ve have therefore received 
Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ¢ 
ye in him ; 


41 John2.6 b Ep.3.17. 


“* My heart is with you.” [le seemed 


to be beholding them. { Joying and 
beholding your order. That is, I re- 
joice as tf I saw your order. Ile had 
such confidence that everything would 
be done among them as became Chris- 
tians, that he could rejoice as if he 
actually saw it. 

6. As ye have therefore received 
Christ Jesus the Lord. Wave received 
him by faith as your Saviour, or as you 
were instructed respecting his rank, 
character, and work. The object here 
is to induce them not to swerve from 
the views which they had of Christ 
when he was made known to them. 
They had at first probably received 
their ideas of the Saviour from the 
apostle himself (see the Intro.); and, 
at any rate, the apostle designs to as- 
sure them that the views which they 
had when they “received him,” were 
founded in truth. J So walk in him. 
Continue in those views of Christ; 
live in the maintenance of them; let 
them regulate your whole conduct. 
The word walk, in the Scriptures, is 
used to denote the manner of life ; and 
the sense here is, that they should 
live and act wholly under the influ- 
ence of the conceptions which they 
had of the Saviour when they first 
embraced him. ‘The particle “80” is 
supplied by our translators, and rather 
weakens the sense. No stress should 
be laid on it, as is often done. The 
meaning is, simply, ‘‘ Since you have 
received Christ as your Lord, as he 
was preached to you, hold fast the 
doctrine which you have received, and 
do not permit yourselves to be turned 


aside by any Jewish teachers, or 
teachers of philosophy.” 
1. Rooted—in him. As a tree 


strikes its roots deep in the earth, so 
our faith should strike deep into the 
doctrine respecting the Saviour. See 
the phrase here used explained in the 
parallel place in Eph. iii. 17. (| And 
established tn the faith, as ye have been 
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7 Rooted > and built up in him, 
¢ and stablished in the faith, as 
ye have been taught, abounding 
therein with thanksgiving. 


8 Beware 4 lest any man spoil 
o Johni5.4,5. d@ Ro.16,17; Ep.5.6; He.13.9. 


taught. To wit, by the founders of 
the church, and by those faithful min- 
isters who had succeeded them; Notcs, 
chap.i. 7. (J Abounding therein with 
thanksgiving. Expressing overfiow- 
ing thanks to God that you have been 
made acquainted with truths so pre- 
cious and glorious. If there is any 
thing for which we ought to be thank- 
ful, it is for the knowledge of the 
great truths respecting our Lord and 
Saviour. 

8. Beware lest any man spoil you. 
The word spoil now commonly means, 
to corrupt, to cause to decay and per- 
ish, as fruit is spoiled by keeping too 
long, or paper by wetting, or hay bya 
long rain, or crops by mildew. But 
the Greek word here used means to 
spoil in the sense of plunder, rob, as 
when plunder is taken in war. The 
meaning is, ‘‘ Take heed lest any one 
plunder or rob you of your faith and 
hope by philosophy.’’ These false 
teachers would strip them of their 
faith and hope, as an invading army 
would rob a country of all that was 
valuable. Through philosophy. The 
Greek philosophy prevailed much in 
the regions around Colosse, and per- 
haps also the oriental or Gnostic phi- 
losophy. Sce the Intro. They were 
exposed to the influences of these 
plausible systems. They consisted 
much of speculations respecting the 
nature of the divine existence; and 
the danger of the Colossians was, that 
they would rely rather on the deduc- 
tions of that specious reasoning, than 
on what they had been taught by their 
Christian teachers. J And vain de- 
cett. Mere fallacy. The idea is, that 
the doctrines which were advanced in 
those systems were maintained by 
plausible, not by solid arguments; by 
considerations not fitted to lead to the 
truth, but to lead astray. {| After the 
tradition of men. There appear to 
have been two sources of danger to 
which the Christians at Colosse were 
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9 For in him ¢ dwelleth all the 


deceit, after the tradition of men, | fulness of the Godhead bodily. 


atter the ! rudiments of the world, 
and not after Christ: 


lor, elements. achap.1.19. bHe.5.9. ¢! Pe.3.22. 


exposed, and to which the apostle in 
these cautions alludes, though he is 
not careful to distinguish them. The 
one was that arising from the Grecian 
philosophy; the other, from Jewish 
opinions. The latter is that to which 
he refers here. The Jews depended 
much on tradition (see Notes on Matt. 
xv. 2); and many of those traditions 
would have tended much to corrupt 
the gospel of Christ. § After the rudt- 
ments of the world. Marg., elements. 
See this explained in the Notes on 
Gal. iv. 8. J And not after Christ. 
Not such as Christ taught. 

9. For in him dwelleth. That is, 
this was the great and central doc- 
trine that was to be maintained about 
Christ, that all the fulness of the 
Godhead dwelt in him. Every sys- 
tem which denied this was a denial of 
the doctrine which they had been 
taught; and against every thing that 
would go to undermine this, they were 
especially to be on their guard. Al- 
most all heresy has been begun by 
some form of the denial of the great 
central truth of the incarnation of the 
Son of God. { All the fulness; Notes, 
chap.i.19. { Of the Godhead. Of the 
Divinity, the divine nature—sorns. 
The word is one that properly denotes 
the divine nature and perfections. 
Robinson, Lex. It occurs nowhere 
else inthe New Testament. § Bodily. 
compares, This word also is found 
nowhere else in the New Testament, 
though the adjective bodily—cupe- 
gixds—occurs twice; Luke iii. 22, 
“in a bodily shape; and 1 Tim. iv. 
8, “for bodily exercise profiteth little.” 
‘he word means, “having a bodily 
appearance, instead of existing or ap- 
pearing in a spiritual form;” and the 
fair sense of the phrase is, that the 
fulness of the divine nature became 
incarnate, and was indwelling in the 
body of the Redeemer. It does not 
meet the case to say, as Crellius does, 
that the “whole divine will was in 
him,”’ for the word S:a7n;—gudhead 


10 And ye are complete 4 in him, 
which is the head ¢ of all principal- 
ity and power; 


—does not mean the will of God; and 
it is as certainly true that the inspired 
prophets were under the control of 
the divine will, as that the Saviour 
was. Nor can it mean, as Socinus 
supposes, that the fulness of divine 
knowledge dwelt in him, for this is not 
the proper meaning ofthe word (977s) 
godhead ; nor can it mean, for the 
same reason, that a fulness of divine 
gifts was intrusted to him. The lan- 
guage is such as would be obviously 
employed on the supposition that God 
became incarnate, and appeared in 
human form; and there is no other 
idea which it so naturally expresses, 
nor is there any other which it can be 
made to express without a forced con- 
struction. The meaning is, that it 
was not any one attribute of the Deity 
that became incarnate in the Saviour ; 
that he was not merely endowed with 
the knowledge, or the power, or the 
wisdom cf God; but that the whole 
Deity thus became incarnate, and 
appeared in human form ; comp. John 
xiv. 9; i 18. No language could, 
therefore, more clearly demonstrate 
the divinity of Christ. Of what mere 
man—of what angel, could it be used ? 
10. And ye are complete in him. 
Having no need, for the purposes of 
salvation, of any aid to be derived 
from the philosophy ef the Greeks, or 
the traditions of the Jews. All that 
is necessary to secure your salvation 
is to be found in the Lord Jesus. 
There is a completion, or a filling up, 
in him, so as to leave nothing want 
ing. ‘This is true in respect (1.) tc 
the wisdom which is needful to guide 
us ; (2.) the atonement to be made for 
sin; (8.) the merit by which a sinner 
can be justified; and (4.) the grace 
which is needful to sustain us in the 
trials, and to aid us in the duties, of 
‘life; comp. Notes on 1 Cor. i, 30. 
| There is no necessity, therefore, that 
| we should look tothe aid ofphilosophy, 
as if there was a defect in the teach- 
ings of the Saviour; or to human 
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11 In whom algo ye are circum-|tism, wherein also ye are risen 
cised with the circumcision * made | with Aim through the faith of the 
without hands, in putting off the| operation ¢ of God, who hath raised 


body of the sins of the flesh by 
the circumcision of Christ ; 
12 Buried » with him in bap- 
a Je.4.43 Phi.3.3. 


strength, as if he were unable to save 
us; or to the merits of the saints, as 
if those of the Redeemer were not suf- 
ficient to meet all our wants. The 


sentiment advanced in this verse would ; renouncing of sin. 
overthrow the whole papal doctrine of | 


him from the dead. 
13 And @ you, being dead in 
your sins and the uncircumcisiou 
bRo.6. 4,5, ¢ Ep. 1.19. @ Eph.2.1,5,11. 


circumcision of Christ. Not by the 
fact that Christ was circumcised, but 
that we have that kind of circumcision 
which Christ established, to wit, the 
The idea of the 


apostle here seems to be, that since 


the merits of the saints, and, of course, ; we have thus been enabled by Christ 


the whole doctrine of papal “ indul- 
gences.” J Which is the head; see 
Notes on Eph. i. 21, 22. 

11. In whom. In connection with 
whom, or in virtue of whose religion. 
q Ye are circumcised. You have re- 
ceived that which was designed to be 
represented by circumcision—the put- 
ting away of sin; Notes, Phil. iii. 3. 
(With the circumcision made without 
hands. That made in the heart by 
the renunciation of all sin. The 
Jewish teachers insisted on the ne- 
cessity of the literal circumcision in 
order to salvation (comp. Eph. ii. 11); 
and hence this subject is so often in 
troduced into the writings of Paul, 
and he is at so much pains to show 
that, by believing in Christ, all was 
obtained which was required in order 
to salvation. Circumcision was an 
ordinance by which it was denoted 
that all sin was to be cut off or re- 
nounced, and that he who was circum- 
cised was to be devoted to God and to 
a holy life. All this, the apostle says, 
was obtained by the gospel; and, con- 
sequently they had all that was de- 
noted by the ancient rite of circum- 
cision. What Christians had ob‘ain- 
ed, moreover, related to the heart; it 


| see Notes on Rom. vi. 4. J 


to renounce sin, and to devote our- 
selves to God, we should not be in- 
duced by any plausible arguments to 
return to an ordinance pertaining to 
the flesh, as if that were needful for 
salvation. 

12. Buried with him in baptism ; 
here- 
in also. In which ordinance, or by 
virtue of that which is signified by the 
ordinance. Ye are risen with him. 
From the death of sin to the life of 
religion ; Notes Rom. vi 4,5; comp. 
Notes Eph. ii. 5,6. QJ Through the 
Saith of the operation of God. By a 
firm belief on the agency of God in 
raising him up ; that is, a belief of the 
fact that God has raised him from 
the dead. The resurrection of Christ 
is often represented as the foundation 
of all our hopes ; and, as he was raised 
from the grave to die no more, so, in 
‘virtue of that we are raised from the 
death of sin to eternal spiritual life. 
The belief of this is shown by our 
baptism, whatever be the mode in 
which that ordinance is performed, 
and as well shown in one mode ag 
another. 

13. And you, being dead tn your 
gins; Notes, Eph. ii. 1. QAnd the 


was not a mere ordinance pertaining | uncircumecision of your flesh. That is, 
to the fish. J In putting off the body: Gentiles, and giving unrestrained in- 
if the sins of the flesh. That is, in re- | dulgence to the desires of the flesh. 
nouncing the deeds of the flesh, or be- | They lived as those who had not by 
coming holy. The word “body,” | any religious rite or covenant brought 
here, seems to be used with reference | themselves under obligations to lead 
to circumcision. In that ordinance, | holy lives. Q Hathhe quickened; 
the body of the riesa was subjected | Notes, Eph. ii. 1. J Together with 
to the rite; with Christians, it isthe him. In virtue of his being restored 
body of sin that is cut off. { By the'to life. That is, the resurrection of 


A. D. 64.) 


of your flesh, hath 
together with him, having forgiven 
you all trespasses ; 


14 Blotting * out the hand- 
@ Ep.2.15,16. 


the Lord Jesus was the means of im- 
parting to us spiritual life. 

14, Blotting out the handwriting. 
The word rendered handwriting 
means something written by the hand, 
2 manuscript; and here, probably, the 
writings of the Mosaic law, or the law 
appointing many ordinances or ob- 
servances in religion. The allusion is 
probably to a written contract, in 
which we bind ourselves to do any 
work, or to make a payment, and 
which remains in force against us un- 
til the bond is cancelled. That might 
be done, either by blotting out the 
names, or by drawing lines through it, 
or, as appears to have been practised 
in the East, by driving a nail through 
it. The Jewish ceremonial law is here 
represented as sucha contract, bind- 
ing those under it to its observance, 
until it was nailed to the cross. The 
meaning here is, that the burdensome 
requirements of the Mosaic law are 
abolished, and that its necessity is su- 
perseded by the death of Christ. 
His death had the same effect, in re- 
ference to those ordinances, as tf 
they had been blotted from the sta- 
tute-book. ‘This it did by fulfilling 
them, by introducing a more perfect 
system, and by rendering their observ- 
ance no longer necessary, since all 
that they were designed to typify had 
been now accomplished in a better 
way 3; comp. Notes, Eph. ii. 15. J Of 
ordinances. Prescribing the numer- 
ous rites and ceremonies of the Jew- 
ish religion. { That was against us. 
That is, against our peace, happiness, 
comfort ; or in other words, which was 
oppressive und burdensome; comp. 
Notes, Acts xv. 10. Those ordin- 
ances bound and fettered the soul, re- 
strained the expansive spirit of true 
piety which seeks the salvation of ail 
alike, and thus operated as a Aind- 
rance to the enlarged spirit of true re- 
ligion. Thus they really operated 
against the truly pious Jew, whose 
religion would lead him to seek the 
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writing of ordinances that was 
against us, which was contrary to 
us, and took it out of the way, 
nailing it to his cross 


salvation of the world; and to the 
Gentile, since he was notin asitua- 
tion to avail himself of them, and since 
they would be burdensome if he could. 
It is in this sense, probably, that the 
apostle uses the word “us,” as refer- 
ring to all, and as cramping and re- 
straining the true nature of religion. 
¥ Which was contrary tous. Oper- 
ated as a hindrance, or obstruction, in 
the matter of religion. The ordin- 
ances of the Mosaic law were xeces- 
sary, in order to introduce the gospel ; 
but they were always burdensome. 
They were to be confined to one 
people ; and, if they were continued, 
they would operate to prevent the 
spread of the trae religion around the 
world; comp. Notes on 2 Cor. iii. 7, 0 
Ilence the exulting language of the 
apostle in view of the fact that they 
were now taken away, and that the 
benefits of religion might be diffused 
all over the world. The gospel con 

tains nothing which is “ against,” or 
“contrary to,” the true interest and 
happiness of any nation or any class of 
men. § And took it out of the way. 
Gr., “ Out of the midst ;” that is, he 
wholly removed it. Ie has removed 
the obstruction, so that it no longer 
prevents union and harmony between 
the Jews and the Gentiles. {j Nail- 
ing it to his cross. As if he had nail- 
ed it to his cross, so that it would be 
entirely removed out of our way. The 
death of Jesus had the same effect, in 
regard to the rites and institutions of 
the Mosaic religion, as if they had 
been affixed to his cross. It is said 
that there is an allusion here to the 
ancient method by which a bond or 
obligation was cancellod, by driving a 
nail through it, and affixing it to a post. 
This was practised, says Grotius, in 
Asia. In asomewhat similar manner, 
in our banks now, a sharp instrument 
like the blade of a knife is driven 


; through acheck, making ahole through 


it, and furnishing to the teller of 


'the bank a sign or evidence that it har 
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15 And having ¢ spoiled prin- | shew of them openly, triumphing 
cipalities and powers, he made a/| over them in? it. 


a Ps. 68.18; Is. £3.12; Lu. 10.18; 11. 22; 
John 12. 31; He. 2.14. 


been paid. If this be the meaning, 
then the expression here denotes that 
the obligation of the Jewish institu- 
tions ceased on the death of Jesus, as 
if he had taken them and nailed them 
to his own cross, in the manner in 
which a bond was cancelled. 

15, And having spoiled. Plundered - 
as a victorious army does a conquered 
country. Notes on ver. 8. The 
terms used in this verse are all mili- 
tary, and the idea is, that Christ I.as 
completely subdued our enemies by 
his death. A complete victory was 
achieved by his death, so that every 
thing is now in subjection to him, and 
we have nothing to fear. {| Priuet- 
palities and powers; Notes, Eph. i. 
21; vi.12. ‘The ‘principalities and 
powers” here referred to, are the 
formidable enemies that had held man 
in subjection, and prevented his serv- 
ing God. There can be no doubt, I 
think, that the apostle refers to the 
ranks of fallen, evil spirits which had 
usurped a dominion over the world ; 
Notes, John xii 81; Eph. ii.2. The 
Saviour, by his death, wrested the do- 
minion from them, and seized upon 
what they had captured as a conqueror 
seizes upon his prey. Satan and his 
legions had invaded the earth and 
drawn its inhabitants into captivity, 
and subjected them to their evil reign. 
Christ, by his death, subdues the in- 
vaders and recaptures those whom they 
had subdued. | He made a show of 
them open'y, Asa conqueror, return- 
ing from a victory, displays in a 
triumphal procession the kings and 
princes whom he has taken, and the 
spoils of victory. This was commonly 


1 or, himself. 


triumph over ali the powers of hell. 
It does not refer to any public pro- 
cession or display on the earth ; but to 
the grand victory as achieved in view 
of the universe, by which Christ, as a 
conqueror, dragged Satan and _ his 
legions at his triumphal car; comp. 
Rom. xvi. 20. § Zriwnphing over 
them in tt. Marg., “ or, himself.” 
Either “ by the cross,” or by ‘“ himself.” 
Or, it may mean, as Rosenmiiller sug- 
gests, that ‘God (ver. 12) triumphed 
over these foes in him; i. e., in Christ 
The sense is substantially the same, 
that this triumph was effected by the 
atonement made for sin by the Re- 
deemer. See the word triumph ex- 
plained in the Notes on 2 Cor ii. 14. 
The meaning of all this is, that since 
Christ bas achieved for us such a 
victory, and has subdued all the foes 
of man, we should not be led captive. 
but should regard ourselves as free- 
men. We should not be made again 
the slaves of custom, or habit, or 
ritual observances, or superstitious 
rites, or anything whatever that has 
its origin in the kingdom of darkness. 
We are bound to assert and to use 
our freedom, and should not allow 
any hostile power in the form of phi- 
losophy or false teaching of any kind, 
to plunder or “spoil” us; ver. 8. 
The Christian is a freeman. His 
great Captain has subdued all his 
enemies, and we should not allow them 
again to set up their dark empire over 
our souls. The argument of the apos- 
tle in these verses (13—15) is de- 
rived from what Christ has done for 
us. He mentions four things. (1.) 
He nas given us spiritual life; (2.) he 


done when a “ triumph ” was decreed ; has forgiven all our trespasses; (3.) he 


for a conqueror. On such occasions 
it sometimes happened that a con- 
siderable number of prisoners were 
ledalong am.dst the scenes of triumph ; 
see Notes on 2 Cor. ii. 14. Paul 
says that this was now done “openly” — 
that is, it was in the face of the whole 
universe—a grand victory; a glorious 


has blotted out or abolished the “ or- 
dinances ” that were against us; and 
(4.) he has triumphed over all our 
foes. From allthis he infers (ver. 16, 
seq.) that we should not be made cap- 
| tive or subdued by any of the rites oz 
‘ superstition, or any of the influences 
‘of the kingdom of darkness. 
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16 Let no man therefore judge ¢ 
gou in! meat, or in drink, or in 
2 respect ofan holy day, or of the 
rew moon, or of the Sabbath days ; 
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17 Which are a shadow ® of 
things to come; but the body zs 
of Christ 


@ Ro.14.10,13. 1 or, for eating and drinking. 
2 or, part. 6 He.8.5. 


ne eet 


16. Let no man, therefore, judge you; 
comp. Notes on Rom. xiv. 10, 13. 
The word judge here is used in the 
sense of pronouncing a sentence. The 

meaning is, “since you have thus 
been delivered by Christ from the 
evils which surrounded you ; since you 
have been freed from the observances 
of the law, let no one sit in judgment 
on you, or claim the right to decide 
for you in those matters. You are 
not responsible to man for your con- 
duct, but to Christ ; and no man has 
aright to impose that on you as a 
burden from which he has made you 
free.” {In meat. Marg., ‘oreat- 
ing and drinking. The meaning is, 
“in respect to the various articles of 
food and drink.”” There is reference 
here, undoubtedly, to the distinctions 


only to the seventh day, but to all 
the days of holy rest that were ob- 
served by the Hebrews, and particu- 
larly to the beginning and close of 
their great festivals. ‘here is, doubt- 
less, reference to those days in this 
place, as the word is used in the plu- 
ral number, and the apostle does not 
refer particularly to the Sabbath pro- 
perly so called. There is no evi- 
dence from this passage that he would 
teach that there was no obligation to 
observe any holy time, for there is 
not the slightest reason to believe 
that he meant to teach that one of 
the ten commandments had ceased 
to be binding on mankind. If he 
had used the word in the singular 
number—“ tHe Sabbath,” it would 
then, of course, have been clear that 


which the Jews made on this subject, ; he meant to teach that that com- 


implying that an effort had been made . 
| and that a Sabbath was no longer to 


by Jewish teachers to show them that 


the Mosaic laws were binding on all. | 


mandment had ceased to be binding, 


be observed. But the use of the 


{ Or in respect of a holy day. Marg.,: term in the plural number, and the 


part. 


The meaning is, ‘in the! 


connection, show that he had his eye 


part, or the particular of a holy day ; !on the great number of days which 


that is, in respect to it.” 
rendered ‘ holy-day '’—isern—means 
properly a feast or festival; and the al- 
lusion here isto the festivals of theJews. 
The sense is, that no one had a right 
to impose their observance on Chris- 
tians, or to condemn them if they did 
not keep them. ‘They had been de- 
livered from that obligation by the 
death of Christ; ver. 14. QJ Or of 
the new moon. On the appearance of 
the new moon, among the Hebrews, in 
addition to the daily sacrifices, two 
hullocks, a ram, and seven sheep, 
with a meat offering, were required 
to be presented to God ; Num. x. 10; 
xxviii. 11—14. The new moon inthe 
beginning of the month Tisri( October) 
was the beginning of their civil year, 
and was commanded to be observed 
as a festival ; Lev. xxiii. 24, 25. § Or 
of the Sabbath days. Gyr., “ of the 
Sabbaths.” The word Sabbath in 
the Old Testament is applied not 


The word | were observed by the Hebrews as 


festivals, asa part of their ceremo- 
nial and typical law, and not to ‘the 
moral law, or the ten command- 
ments. No part of the moral law— 
no one of the ten commandments 
could be spoken of as “a shadow of 
good things to come.” These com- 
mandments are, from the nature of 
moral law, of perpetual and univer- 
sal obligation. 

17. Which are a snadow of things 
to come; see Notes on Heb. viii. 5; 
x. 1. They were only a dim outline 
of future things, not the reality. 
q But the body is of Christ. The 
reality, the substance. All that they 
signified is of or in Christ. Between 
those things themselves which are 
in Christ, and those which only re- 
presented or prefigured them, there 
is as much difference as there is be- 
tween a body and a shadow; a solid 
substance and a mere outline. Ilav- 
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18 Let * no man ! beguile you 
of your reward, 2 in a voluntary 
@ Re.3.11. 1 or, judge against you. 

2 being a voluntary in humility. 


ing now, therefore, the thing itself 
the shadow can be to us of no value; 
and that having come which was prefig- 
ured, that which was designed merely 
to represent it, is no Jonger binding. 
18, Let no man beguile you of 
your reward, Marg., judge against 
you. The word here used—xerafpz- 
fetw—occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament. It isa word which 
was employed with reference to the 
distribution of prizes at the Grecian 
games, and means, to give the prize 
against any one, to deprive of the 
palm. Hence it means to deprive 
of a due reward ; and the sense here 
is, that they were to be on their 
guard lest the “‘reward’’—the crown 
of victory to which they looked for- 
ward—should be wrested from. them 
by the arts of others. That would 
be done if they should be persuaded 
to turn back, or to falter in the race. 
The only way to secure the prize 
was to hold on in the race which 
they then were running ; but if they 
yielded to the philosophy of the 
Greeks, and the teachings of the 
Jews, they would be defrauded of 
this reward as certainly as a racer 
at the games would if the crown of 
victory should be unjustly awarded 
to another. In this case, too, as real 
injustice would be done, though the 
apostle does not say it would be in 
the same manner. Here it would 
be by art; in the case of the racer 
it would be by a wrong decision— 
but in either case the crown was lost. 
This exhortation has the more force 
from this consideration. Against an 
unjust judge we could have no pow- 
er; but we may take care that the 
reward be not wrested from us by 
fraud. Jn a voluntary humility. 
Marg., “ being a voluntary in humil- 
ity.” Tindal renders this, “« Let no 
man make you shoot at a wrong 
mark, which, after his own imagina- 
tion, walketh in the humbleness of 
angels.’’? The word used here (zvaru- 
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humility and worshipping of an 
gels, intruding > into those things 


& De.29.29; Job3s.2, 


voQpoovvy) means lowliness of mind, 
modesty, humbleness of deportment ; 
and the apostle refers, doubtless, to 
the spirit assumed by those against 
whom he would guard the Colossians 
—the spirit of modesty or of humble 
inquirers. The meaning is, that 
they would not announce their opin- 
ions with dogmatic certainty, but 
they would put on the appearance 
of great modesty. In this way, they 
would become really more danger- 
ous—for no false teachers are so dan- 
gerous as those who assume the as- 
pect of great humility, and who 
manifest great reverence for divine 
things. Theword rendered “ yolun- 
tary” here—iawy— does not, proper- 
ly, belong to the word rendered “ hu- 
mility.” It rather appertains to the 
subsequent part of the sentence, and 
means that the persons referred to 
were willing, or had pleasure in at- 
tempting, to search into the hidden 
and abstruse things of religion. They 
were desirous of appearing to do this 
with an humble spirit—even with the 
modesty of an angel—but still they 
had pleasure in that profound and 
dangerous kind of inquiry. J And 
worshipping of angels.—Spnrxtia cay 
ayyirswy. ‘This does not mean, as it 
seems to me, that they would them- 
selves worship angels, or that they 
would teach others to do it— for there 
is no reason to believe this. Certainly 
the Jewish teachers, whom the apostle 
seems to have had particularly in his 
eye, would not do it; nor is there any 
evidence that any class of false 
teachers would deliberately teach 
that angels were to be worshipped 
The reference is rather to the pro- 
found reverence ; the spirit of lowly 
piety which the angels evinced, ani 
to the fact that the teachers referred 
to would assume the same spirit, ane 
were, therefore, the more dangerous, 
They would come professing profound 
regard for the great mysteries of reli- 
gion, and for the incomprehensible 
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which he hath not seen, vainly ,and bands having nourishment 
puffed up by his fleshly mind; —_| ministered, and knit together, in- 

19 And not holding the Head, *' creaseth with the increase of God. 
from which all the body by joints 20 Wherefore, if ye be dead 
a@ Ep.4.15,16. 


mind. Notwithstanding the avowed 
‘‘humility,” the modesty, the angelic 
reverence, yet the mind was full of 
vain conceit, and self-confident, car- 
nal wisdom. The two things are by 
no meuns incompatible—the men 
apparently most meek and modest 
being sometimes the most bold in 
their speculations, and the most reck- 
less in regard to the great landmarks 
of truth. It is not so with true mo- 
desty, and real “ angelic veneration,” 
but all this is sometimes assumed for 
the purpose of deceiving ; and some- 
times there is a native appearance 
of modesty which is by no means 
an index of the true feelings of the 
soul. The most meek and modest 
men in appearance are sometimes 
the most proud and reckless in their 
investigations of the doctrines of re- 
ligion. 

19. And not holding the Head. 
Not holding the true doctrine re- 
specting the Great Head of the 
church, the Lord Jesus Christ ; Notes, 
Eph. i. 22. This is regarded here 
as essential to the maintenance of 
all the other doctrines of religion. 
He who has just views of the Re- 
deemer will not be in much danger 
of erring respecting the other points 
of religious belief. ( From which 
all the body, &c. This passage is 
almost word for word the same as 
in Eph. iv. 15, 16. See it explained 


perfections of the divinity, and would 
approach the subject professedly with 
the awful veneration which the an- 
gels have when they “ look into these 
things;’’ 1 Pet. i. 12. There was 
no bold, irreverent, or confident dc- 
clamation, but the danger in the case 
arose from the fact that they assumed 
so much the aspect of modest piety; 
so mueh the appearance of the lowly 
devotion of angelic beings. The 
word here rendered worship —Spue- 
xsiz—occurs in the New Testament 
only here, in Acts xxvi. &; and James 
i. 26, 27, in each of which places it 
is rendered religion. It means here 
the religion, or the spirit of humble 
reverence and devotion which is 
evinced by the angels; and this ac- 
cords well with the meaning in James 
i, 26, 27. QJ Intruding into those 
things which he hath not seen. Or 
inquiring into them. The word 
used here (izfarsdwv) means to go 
in, or enter; then to investigate, to 
inquire. It has not, properly, the 
meaning of intruding, or of imper- 
tinent inquiry (see Passow), and I 
do not see that the apostle meant to 
characterize the inquiry here as 
such. He says that it was the object 
of their investigations to look, with 
great professed modesty and rever- 
ence, into those things which are not 
visible to the eye of mortals. The 
“ things’ which seem here to be par- 
ticularly referred to, are the abstruse | in the Notes there. 

questions respecting the mode of the! 20. Wherefore. In view of all 
divine subsistence ; the ranks, orders, | that has been said. If it be true that 
and employments of angelic beings ;| you are really dead to the world, why 
and the obscure doctrines relating to! do you act as if you still lived under 
the divine government and plans. | the principles of the world? {J Jf yc 
These questions comprised most of | be dead with Christ. If you are dead 
the subjects of inquiry in the Orien-: to the world in virtue of his death. 
tal and Grecian philosophy, and in- | The apostle here, as elsewhere, speaks 
quiries on these the apostle appre-|of a very close union with Christ. 
hended would tend to draw away| We died with him ; that is, such was 
the mind from the “simplicity that | the efficacy of his death, and such is 
is in Christ.” Of these subjects what our union with bim, that we became 
van be known more than is revealed? dead also to the world; Notes, Rom. 
q Vainly puffed up by his Arshly vi. 2, 4,8, 11. From the rudiments 
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with Christ from the ! rudiments 
of the world, why, as though 
living in the world, are ye sub- 
ject to ordinances, 


1 or, elements. 


— 
of the world. Marg., elements. The | 
elements or principles which are of 
a worldly nature, and which reign 
among worldly men; see Notes on 
Gal. iv. 38. Why, as though living 
in the world. Why do you allow 
them to influence you, as though you 
were living and acting under those j 
worldly principles?) They ought no 
more to do it, than the things of this 
world influence those who are in 
their graves. {Are ye subject to 
ordinances. The rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Jewish religion ; see Notes, 
Gal. v. 1—4. 

21. Touch not; taste not; handle 
not. These words seem intended as 
a specimen of the kind of ordinances 
which the apostle refers to, or an 
imitation of the language of the 
Jewish teachers in regard to various 
kinds of food and drink. ‘“ Why are 
ye subject to ordinances of various 
kinds, such as this—Touch not, taste 
not, handle not?’”’ That is, such as 
prohibit you from even touching cer- 
tain kinds of food, or tasting certain 
kinds of drink, or handling certain 
prohibited things. The rapid suc- 
cession of the words here, without 
any connecting particle, is supposed 
to denote the eagerness of the per- 
sons who imposed this injunction, 
and their earnestness in warning 
others from contaminating them- 
selves with the prohibited things. 
Many injunctions of this kind. are 
found in the writings of the Jewish 
Rabbins ; and the ancient Jewish sect 
of the Essenes (Notes, Matt. iii. 7) 
abounded in precepts of this kind. 
See Schoetgen, and Pict. Bib. in loc. 
“They allowed themselves no food 
that was pleasent to the taste, but 
ate dry, coarse bread, and drank only 
water. Many of them ate nothing 
until sunset, and, if any one touched 
them who did not belong to their sect. 
they washed themselves as if they had 
been most deeply defiled. Perhaps | 


to 
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21 (Touch not ; taste not ; han- 
dle not; 

22 Which all are to perish with 
the using ;) after the command- 
ments and doctrines of men ? 


—_—— 


there was at Colosse a society of this 


kind, as there were in many other 
places out of Judea; and, if there 
was, it is not improbable that many 
Christians imitated them in the pe- 
culiarity of their rules and obser- 
vances ;"’ comp. Jenning’s Jew. Ant. 
i. 471, and Ros. Alt, u. neu. Morgen- 
land, tn loc. If this be the correct 
interpretation, then these are not the 
words of the apostle, forbidding Chris- 
tians to have anything to do with 
these ordinances, but are introduced 
as a specimen of the manner in which 
they who enjoined the observance of 
those ordinances pressed the subject 
on others. There were certain thing: 
which they prohibited, in conformity 
with what they understood to be the 
law of Moses; and they were con- 
stantly saying, in regard to them, “do 
not touch them, taste them, handle 
them.” ‘These words are often used 
as a kind of motto in reference to the 
use of intoxicating drinks. They cx- 
press very well what is held by the 
friends of total abstinence ; but it is 
obvious that they had no such refer- 
ence as used by the apostle, nor should 
they be alleged as an authority, or as 
an argument, in the question abont 
the propriety or impropriety. of the 
use of spirituous liquors. They may 
as well be empioyed in reference to 
anything else as that, and would 
have no authority in either case. In- 
toxicating drinks should be abstained 
from; but the obligation to do it 
should be made to rest on solid argu- 
ments, and not on passages of Scrip- 
ture like this. This passage could 
with more plausibility be pressed into 
the service of the enemies of the to- 
tal abstinence societies, than into 
their support ; but it really has no- 
thing to do with the subject, one way 
or the otber. 

22.Which all are to perish with the 
using. This is commouly marked 
as a part of the parenthesis, or the 
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23 Which things have indeed 


quotation; and there is considerable 
aifficulty in ascertaining its true mean- 
ing. It seems most probable that 
these are the words of the apostle 
himself. thrown in in the rapidity of 
composition, and that they are not to 
be connected with the phrase “touch 
not,’ &c. Ifso, the idea is, that it 
cannot be of so much consequence as 
the Jewish teachers supposed, to 
inark distinctly the difference between 
meats and drinks. They were all to 
perish with the use of them. No- 
thing was permanent about them. 
It could really then be of no great 
importance what was eaten, or what 
was drunk, provided it was not in 
itself injurious. These ordinances 
had a value among the Hebrews 
when it was designed to keep them 
as a distinct people; but they had no 
value in themselves, so as to make 
them binding on all mankind. To 
suppose this, was the common error 
of the Jews; and hence the apostle 
so frequently laboured to show thatthe 
Jewish rites had no permanent value ; 
see Notes on Rom. xiv. 1—6; 1 Cor. 
viii; comp. Notes on Matt. xv. 17, 18. 
According to this i:terpretation, the 
21st verse should be regarded as ex- 
pressing the common maxim of the 
Jewish teachers, and the clause be- 
fore us as the words of the apostle, 
and should be marked as a parenthesis. 
So it is marked in Hahn’s Ed. of the 
New Testament. (J After the com- 
mandments and doctrines of men. 
Many of the ordinances on which the 
Jews insisted were those which were 
handed down by tradition. They de- 
pended on human authority only, and 
of course, should not bind the con- 
science. Others take the words here 
to mean, “ All which things tend to 
the corruption of religion( Doddridge), 
or are cause of destruction or con- 
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a shew of wisdom in will-worship, 


tinctions between meats and drinks 
{ Have indeed a show of wisdom 
Have a great appearance of piety 
and of regard for the will of God 
They have a show of ‘‘ wisdom,” too, 
or of a deep acquaintance with divine 
things. They who insist on them ap- 
pear to be learned in what constitutes 
religion, and to have a deep insight 
into its mysteries. Doubtless they 
who urged the obligation of these 
things laid claim to uncommon ac- 
quaintance with the nature of religion, 
and urged the observance of these 
things on the ground of their tend- 
ency to promote piety, just as they 
always do who insist much on the ob- 
servance of religiousrites and ceremo- 
nies. QJ Jn will-worship, Volun- 
tary worship; i. e., worship beyond 
what God strictly requires —superer- 
ogatory service. Probably many of 
these things they did not urge as be- 
ing strictly required, but as conduc- 
ing greatly to piety. The plea doubt- 
less was, that piety might be promot 
ed by service rendered beyond what 
was absolutely enjoined, and that thus 
there would be evinced a spirit of un- 
common piety—a readiness not only 
to obey all that God required, but 
even to go beyond this, and to render 
him voluntary service. There is 
much plausibility in this; and this 
has been the foundation of the ap- 
pointment of the fasts and festivals of 
the church; of penances and self-in- 
flicted tortures; of painful vigils and 
pilgrimages ; of works of supereroga- 
tion, and of the merits of the ‘saints. ” 
A large part of the corruptions of re- 
ligion have arisen from this plausible 
but deceitful argument. God knew 
best what things it was most conduc- 
ive to piety for his people to observe ; 
and we are most safe when we ad- 
here most closely to what he has ap- 


demnation (Rob. Lex.), by the use of | pointed, and observe no more days 


these things, according tv the com- 
mandments and doctrines of these 
men,” 

23. Which things. Which scrupu- 
lous observance of the numerons pre- 


and ordinances than he has directed. 
There is much apparent piety about 
these things ; but there is much wick- 


‘edness of heart at the bottom, and 
| there is nothing that more tends te 


cepts enjoining rites and ceremonies, | corrupt pure religion. { And humi 


the observance of days, and the dis- | léty ; Notes on ver. 


18. There isa 
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and humility, and! neglecting of| the body ; not in any honour to 


1, or, punishing ; or, not sparing. 


great show of reverence for divine 
things in the manner in which they 
pursue their investigations, and in 
their humble and meek compliance 
with painful rites and ceremonies; in 
fastings, abstinence, and penances. 
Under all this there lurks often the 
worst kind of pride; for 


“ Pride may be pampered while the flesh 
grows lean.” 


{ And neglecting the body. Putting 
on sackcloth and ashes ; subjecting it 
to painful fastings and penances ; ap- 
pearing in a form of squalid poverty, 
as tf the body were not worth regard- 
ing, and as if the attention were so 
much engrossed by the nobler care of 
the soul, as to be entirely regardless 
ofthe body. Yet, we may observe, 
(1.) God made the body as well as 
the soul, and has shown Ais care of it 
by its “‘ being fearfully and. wonder- 
fully made,” and by all the provision 
which he has made for all its wants. 
(2.) Religion pertains to the body as 
well as the soul, and should teach a 
man properly to regard it. Man is 
bound so to take care ofthe body, as 
to have the most health and the long- 
est life possible in the service of his 
Creator, and so as to be able to em- 
ploy it in the best manner. There is 
no religion in ragged or squalid cloth- 
ing, in a dirty face, in offensive per- 
sonal habits, in filth and defilement, 
and in setting at defiance the decen- 
cies of life. (3.) Much affected sanc- 
tity may exist where there is a most 
proud and corrupt heart. A long 
face, a demure countenance, a stud- 
ied disregard of the decencies of dress 
and the courtesies of life, as if they 
were unworthy of notice, may be the ex- 
vonent of the most hateful pride, and 
of the basest purposes ofthe soul. A 
man should be on his guard always 
against one who, under pretence of 
extraordinary sanctity, professes to de- 
spise the ordinary dress and usages of 
society. {| Notinany honour. That 
is, there is no real honour in these 
things; there is nothing to ennoble 


and elevate the soul; nothing that is” 


the satisfying of the flesh. 


to be commended. J To the satis- 
Sying of theflesh. The only effect is, 
to satisfy or please the flesh ; that is, 
the carnal and corrupt nature, for so 
the word flesh is often used in the 
Scriptures. The effect of these ob- 
servances, on which so much stress is 
laid as if they would promote piety, 
is merely to gratify pride, self-right- 
eousness, the love of distinction, and 
the other carnal propensities of our 
nature. There seems to be a great 
deal of humility and piety in them ; 
there is really little else than pride, 
selfishness, and ambition. 


REMARKS. 


1. We should feel a deep interest 
for the welfare of other Christians, 
even those whom we have never seen ; 
ver, 1, 2. All belong to the same 
family, have the same enemies to con- 
tend with, are engaged in the same 
warfare, are travelling to the same 
heaven. By our prayers and sym- 
pathy, we may often do much good to 
those whom we shall never see till we 
meet them in heaven. 

2. We should be on our guard 
against the seductive arts of false teach- 
ers. They are often plausible; they 
can urge arguments which we may 
not be able to answer; they may 
have much more learning than we 
have;. and they may put on the ap- 
pearance of great humility and of real 
piety ; ver. 3, 4, 

8. It is, in general, a safe rule for 
a Christian to abide by the views 
which he had on the great subjects of 
religion when he became converted ; 
ver. 6. Then the heart was tender 
and soft—like wax—and received the 
impression which the Spirit made on 
it. There are some things in which 
the heart judges better than the head; 
and in which we are quite as likely to 
go right if we follow the former as we 
are the latter. In relation to the 
performance of many of the duties of 
life—the duties of kindness and char- 
ity—the heart is often a more safe 
guide than the head; and so in many 
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things pertaining more immediately 
to religion, a man is more likely to 
judge right if he follows the prompt- 
ings of his feelings in the happiest mo- 
ments of piety, than he is to wait for 
the more cool and cautious course of 
argument. The same thing may be 
true even of many of the doctrines of 
religion. When a poor sinner trem- 
bles on the verge of hell, he feels that 
none but an Almighty Saviour can 
deliver him, and he goes and commits 
himself to Jesus as God—and he is 
not in much danger of erring in that. 
He will be more likely to be drawn 
aside from the truth by the artful 
reasonings of the advocates of error, 
than he will by his feelings at that 
moment. 

4, Our views of the ‘‘mystery of 
God”"—of the divine nature, and espe- 
cially of the rank and character of 
Christ, will determine all our views 
of theology; ver. 2. This has been 
so in all ages; and however it may be 
accounted for, the fact is undoubted, 
that if at any time we can ascertain 
what are the prevalent views of Christ 
we can easily see what is the prevail- 
ing character of the theology of that 
age. The influence of this will be felt 
on the views which are held of the 
native character of man: of regenera- 
tion, the divine purposes, the nature 
of holiness, and the retributions be- 
yond the grave. Hence, the reason 
why the apostle Paul insisted so much 
on this, and urged so earnestly the 
importance of adhering to just views 
of the Saviour. 

5. Christ has laid us under the 
highest obligations to love and serve 
him; ver. 11—15. He has enabled 
us to put off our sins; he has raised us 
from spiritual death to spiritual life ; 
he has removed the old ordinances 
that were against us, and has made 
religion easy and pleasant; he has 
subdued our enemies, and triumphed 
over them. He achieved a glorious 
victory over “‘ principalities and pow- 
ers,” and has led our great enemy 
captive. He met the enemy of man 
when on earth, and overcame his 
power of temptation; expelled him 
from the bodies of men; laid the 
foundation for a permanent victory 
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over him on the cross, and triumphed 
over him when he rose and ascended 


to heaven. Satan is now an humbled 
foe. His power is broken and limit- 


ed, and the Lord Jesus will yet com- 
pletely triumph over him. He will 
return from heaven; raise all the 
dead; and reascend, in the face of 
the universe, to his native skies, 
with all his ransomed hosts—the 
‘‘spoils” of victory. We should 
not then fear what Satan can do to 
us; nor should we fear that the great 
enemy of the church will ever be 
triumphant. 


Stand up, my soul, shake off thy fears, 
And gird the gospel armour on; 

March to the gates of endless joy, 
Where thy great Captain Saviour’s gone. 


Hell and thy sins resist thy course, 
Dut hell and sin are vanguish’d foes; 

Thy Jesus nail‘d them to the cross, 
And sung the triumph when he rosa. 


Then let my soul march boldly on, 

Press forward to the heavenly gate; 
There peace and joy eternal reign, 

And glittering robes for conquerors weit. 


Then shall I wear a starry crown, 
And triumph in Almighty grace; 
While all the armies of the skies 
Join in my glorious Leader's praise. 


6. Noindividual hasa right to appoint 
ceremonies and ordinances in the 
church to be binding on the conscien- 
ces of others; nor is this authority in- 
trusted to any body of men; ver. 16. 
What God has enjoined is to be obey- 
ed. What man enjoins beyond that, is 
of no binding force on the conscience: 
and it is the solemn and sacred 
duty of all Christians to resist all 
such attempts to make ceremonial ob- 
servances binding on the conscience. 
Christ has appointed a few ordinances 
of religion—and they are enough. 
They are simple, easily observed, and 
all adapted to promote piety. He 
appointed baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
per; but he appointed no stated festi- 
vals or fasts; no days in commemora- 
tion of the saints, or of his own birth 
or death; he enjoined no rites of reli- 
gion but those which are most simple 
and which are easily observed. He 
well knew how those observances 
would be abused to the purposes of 
superstition, and obscure the great doc- 
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trine of justification by faith. He 
knew how ready men would be to rely 
on them rather than on the merits of 
the great Sacrifice, and hence he ap- 
pointed no ordinance where that dan- 
ger could exist. 

4. Pride is often united with appar- 
ent humility ; ver.18. It is easy to 
assume the appearance of humility in 
the outer deportment, but no such as- 
sumed appearance reaches the heart. 
That remains the same, whatever ex- 
ternal appearance is assumed, until it 
is renewed by the grace of God. 

8. A meek, modest, and candid de. , 
meanour is consistent with great bold- | 
ness and daring in speculation ; ver. 
18. The most daring speculators in 
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above, where Christ ° sitteth on the 
right hand of God. 


@ chap.2.1z. 


we act in view of that fact ; we do not 
act safely or wisely if we disregard 
that, and act on theory or imagination. 
1]. Many real Christians are in 
danger of being “ beguiled of the re- 
ward ”’ which they might obtain ; ver. 
18. They are allured by the world; 
they are drawn into error by the arts 
of philosophy ; they obscure the lus- 
tre of their piety by conformity to the 
world, and thus they lose the high re- 
compense which they might have ob- 
tained in heaven. For the rewards of 
heaven will be strictly in proportion 
tothe measure of our religion here— 
the zeal, and faith, and love which we 
eviace in the cause of our Master. 
12, Many persons are in danger of 


b Ko.8.34. 


religion ; they who make the most, losing the “reward” altogether—for 
reckless attacks on the truth, are. the ‘reward’ of a life of piety is set 
often,to appearance, eminently candid, ! before all; ver. 18. Heaven is offer- 
and even put on the aspect of angelic ed freely to all, and there is no one 
devotion. Yet they are bold “ where; who might not obtain it. But, alas! 
angels fear to tread ;’’ and they de-; how many there are who are drawn 
claim with confidence on subjects | aside by the allurements of error and 
which must be for ever beyond the} of sin ; whoareledto defer to a future 


grasp of the human mind. 

9. We should not infer, because a 
man is modest and humble, and be- 
cause he appears to be endued with 
uncommon meckness and piety, that, 
therefore, he isa good man or a safe 
guide ; ver. 18. The teachers in 
Colosse, against whom Paul warned 
the Christians there, appear to have, 
been men just of this stamp; and this! 
is commonly assumed by those who | 
would jead their fellow-men into error. : 
“Satan isoften transformed into an' 
angel of light.’’ 

10. We should not attempt to pene-' 
trate into those things which lie be-j 
yond the grasp of the human mind; ver. : 
18. We should not “intrude into those - 
things which are unseen.” There is 
an outer limit to our investigations on | 
all subjects, and we soon reach it. In 
life we are to act chiefly on facts; not 
on the reason why those facts exist. 
When we have ascertained or estab- 
lished a@ fact, our feet stand on a 
solid rock ; and there we shall stand 
securely. We act safely and wisely if 


time the great subject of preparation 
for death; who spend their lives in dis- 
regard of the commands of God and 
the invitations of mercy, until it is too 
late to seek salvation, and they sink 
down to final ruin. Every impenitent 
sinner isin imminent danger of losing 
his soul. Fhe great deceiverisendeav- 
ouring to blind him and decoy himdown 
todeath, and a thousand snares on 
every side are spread for his feet, into 
which he is in constant danger of 
falling. In a world of allurements, 


: where the work of death from the 


beginning has been carried on chiefly 
by deception, with what solicitude 
should man guard himself lest he be 
‘“‘beguiled of heaven ”’ and sink toa 
world where heaven will be offered na 


more ! 
CHAPTER III. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

In the previous chapter, the apostle 
had showed what a true Christian 
ought not to follow after. He had 
warned the Colossians against the 
dangers of false philosophy, and the 
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2 Set your ! affection on thin 
above, not “ on things on the earth. 
1 or, mind. @1 John 2.15. 


doctrines of erroneous teachers. In 


this chapter, he teaches them what 
they ought to pursue and to seek. 
He therefore enjoins various duties 
in the different relations of life, which 
they ought to perform in such a way 
as to show that true religion had a 
controlling influence over their hearts. 
He specifies the following: (1.) The 
duty of setting the affections on things 
above; ver. 1—4. They were risen 
with Christ (chap. ii. 12), they were 
dead to sin (ver. 3); they were soon 
to be like Christ (ver. 4), and they 
should, therefore, fix their affections 
on heavenly things. (2.) The duty of 
mortifying their corrupt passions and 
carnal propensities ; ver. 5—8. (3.) 
The duty of speaking the truth, since 
they had put off the old man with his 
deeds ; ver. 9—11. (4.) The duty of 
kindness, gentleness, charity, and the 
spirit of peace; ver. 12—15. (5.) 
The duty of edifying one another by 
psalms and songs of praise ; ver. 16, 
17. (6.) The duty of wives, ver. 18; 
(7.) of hasbands, ver. 19 ; (8.) of chil- 
dren, ver. 20; (9.) of fathers, ver. 21; 
(10.) of servants, ver. 22—25. There 
is a very striking similarity between 
this chapter and the fifth and sixth 
chapters of the epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, and a full exposition of the 
principal subjects adverted to here 
may be found in the Notes there. 

1. Lf ye then be risen with Christ. 
The apostle in this place evidently 
founds the argument on what he had 
said in chap. li. 12; see Notes on that 
passage. The argument is, that there 
was such an union between Christ 
and his people, that in virtue of h's 
death they become dead to sin; that 
in virtue of his resurrection they rise 
to spiritual life, and that, therefore, as 
Christ now livesin heaven, they should 
live for heaven, and fix their affections 
there. {J Seek those things which are 
above. That is, seek them as the 
objects of pursuit and affection ; strive 
to secure them. § Where Christ 
sitteth on the right hand of God; 
Notes, Mark xvi. 19. The argument 
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3 For > ye are dead, and your 
life is hid with Christ in God. 
b Ro.6.2. 


here is, that since Christ is there, and 


since he is the object of our supreme 
attachment, we should fix our affec- 
tions on heavenly things, and seek to 
be prepared to dwell with him. 

2. Set your affections. Marg., “or 
mind,’ Gr.‘ think of’ —opover'es. The 
thoughts should be occupied about 
the things where Christ now dwells, 
where our final home is to be, where 
our great interests are. Since we 
are raised from the death of sin, and 
are made to live anew, the great ob- 
ject of our contemplation should be 
the heavenly world. § Not on things 
on the earth. Wealth, honour, plea- 
sure. Our affections should not be 
fixed on houses and lands; on scenes 
of fashion and gaiety ; on low and de- 
basing enjoyments. 

8. For ye are dead. Dead to the 
world ; dead to sin; dead to earthly 
pleasures. On the meaning of the 
word dead, see Notes on Rom. vi. 2; 
Eph. ii. 1. The idea of the apostle 
is, that as Christ became literally 
dead in the tomb, so we, in virtue of 
our connection with him, have become 
dead to sin, to worldly influences, 
pleasures, and ambition. Or, in other 
words, we are to be to them as if we 
were dead, and they had no more in- 
fluence over us than the things of 
earth had over him in the grave ; 
Notes, Rom. vi. 2. F And your life. 
There is still l¢fe. Though dead to 
one class of objects, you are alive to 
others. See the sentiment here ex- 
pressed, explained at large in the 
Notes on Gal. ii. 20. QJ Js hid with 
Christ in God. The language here 
is taken probably from treasure which 
is “hid”? or concealed in a place of 
security ; and the idea is, that eternal 
life is an invaluable jewel or treasure, 
which is laid up with Christ in hea- 
ven where God is, There. it is safely 
deposited. It has this security, that 
it is with the Redeemer, and that he 
is in the presence of God; and thus 
nothing can reach it or take it away. 
It is not left with us, or intrusted to 
our keeping—for thenit might be lost 
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4 When Christ, who is » our 
life, shall appear, then shall ye 
also appear with him in glory. 

5 Mortify ¢ therefore your mem- 
bers which are upon the earth ; 
fornication, uncleanness, inordinate 
affection, evil concupiscence, and 
covetousness, which is idolatry : 


6 For which things’ sake the 
@ 1 John 3.2. 


as we might lose an invaluable jewel; 
or it might be wrested from us; or 
we might be defrauded of it ; but it 
is now laid up far out of our sight, and 
far from the reach of all our enemies, 
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wrath of God cometh on the chil- 
dren of disobedience. 
7 In 4 the which ye also walked 
sometime, when ye lived in them. 
8 But now ye also put off all 
| these ; anger, wrath, malice, blas- 
: phemy, filthy communication out 
of your mouth. 
b John 11,25; 14.6. ¢ Ro.8.13: Ga.d.24; 
Ep.5.3-6. d Ti.3.3, 


eee 
_ ness ; Notes, Rom. i. 24. (Jnordin 
, ate affection. réSos. Rendered in Rom. 
_ 1. 26, “‘ vile affections ;” see Notes on 
that verse. In 1 Thess. iv. 5, the 

word is rendered i/ust—which is its 


and with one who can “keep that which | meaning here. { Evil concupiscence. 


we have committed to himagainst that 
day ;” 2 Tim. i.12. Our eternal life, 
therefore, is as secure as it could 
possibly be made. The true condition 
of the Christian is, that he is “ dead” 
to this world, but that he has immor- 
tal life in prospect, and that is secure, 
being in the holy keeping of his Re- 
deemer, now in the presence of God. 
From this it follows that he should 
regard himself as living for heaven. 
4, When Christ, who is our life ; 
Notes, John i, 4; xi. 25. YJ Shall 
appear. In the day when he shall 
come to judge the world. {| Then 
shall ye also appear with him in glory; 
1 Thess. iv. 16,17. Christians shall 
then be raised from the dead, and 
ascend with the Redeemer to heaven. 
5. Mortify therefore your members. 
Since you are dead to sin and the 
world, and are to appear with Christ 
in the glories of his kingdom, subdue 
every carnal and evil propensity of 
your nature. The word moriify 
means to putto death (Notes, Rom. 
vill. 13 ; Gal. v. 24), and the meaning 
here is that they were entirely to sub- 
due their evil propensities, so that 
they would have no remains of life ; 
that is, they were not at all to indulge 
them. The word “members” here, 
refers to the different members of the 
body—as the seat of evil desires and 
assions ; comp. Notes, Rom. vi. 18. 
they were wholly to extirpate those 
evil passions which he specifies as 
having their seat in the various mem- 
bers of the earthly body.  Fornica- 


tion ; Notes, Rom.i.2. J Unclean- 


Evil desires; licentious passions ; 
‘Rom. i. 24. Greek. J And covetous- 
ness, which isidolatry. It is remark- 
able that the apostle always ranks 
covetousness with these base and de- 
testable passions. The meaning here 
is, (1.) that it is a low and debasing 
passion, like those which he had 
specified ; and (2.) that it secures the 
affections which properly belong to 
God, and is, therefore, idolatry. Of 
all base passions, this is the one that 
most dethrones God from the soul. 
See this whole passage more fully ex- 
plained in the Notes on Eph. v. 3—5. 

6. For which things’ sake, &c.; see 
Notes, Eph. v. 6, where the same ex- 
pression occurs. 

%. Inthe which, In all which evil 
passions. {| Ye also walked sometime. 
You formerly lived. These were the 
common vices of the heathen ; Notes, 
Eph. v. 8; 1 Cor. vi. 10, 11; comp. 
Notes, Rom. i. 24—82. 

8. But now ye also put off all these. 
All these which follow, as being also 
inconsistent with the Christian call- 
ing. Anger, wrath; Notes, Eph. 
iv. 26. { Malice; Notes, Eph. iv. 
31. ( Blasphemy ; Notes, Matt. ix. 
3. The word here seems to mean all 
injurious and calumnious speaking— 
whether against God or man. q Filthy 
communication out of your mouth. 
Lewd, indecent, and immodest dis- 
course ; Notes, Eph. iv. 29. The con- 
versation of the heathen everywhere 
abounds with this. A pure method 
of conversation among men is the fruit 
of Christianity. 
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9 Lie not one to another, seeing 
that ye have put off the old man 
with his deeds ; 

10 And have put on the new 
man, which is renewed 4 in know- 


a Ep.4.23,24. b Ro.10.12. 


9. Lie not one to another ; Notes 
Eph. iv. 25. (| Sceing that ye have 

ut off the old man with his deed:. 

our former corrupt and evil nature ; 
Notes, Eph. iv. 22. The reason for 
putting away lying, stated in Eph. iv. 
25, is, that we “are members one of 
another ” — or are brethren. 
reason assigned here is, that we have 
put off the old man with his deeds. 
The sense is, that lying is one of the 
fruits of sin. It is that which the 
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ledge after the image of him that 
created him : 

11 Where? there isneither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncir- 
cumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, 
bond zor free: but Christ és all, 
: and in all. 


| the image of him that created him. 


| So as to resemble God. In knowledge 
; he was made in the likeness of his 
| Maker. 

| 11. Wherethere is neither Greek nor 
Jew ; see this fully explained in the 
Notes on Gal. iii. 28. The meaning 
here is, that all are on a level; that 
there is no distinction of nation inthe 
church; that all are to be regarded 
i and treated as brethren, and that 
| therefore no one should be false to 


corrupt nature of man naturally pro-. another, orlietoanother. Circum- 
duces ; and when that is put off, then ' cision nor uncircumcision. No one is 
all that that nature produces should admitted into that blessed society be- 
be also put off with it. The vice of cause he is circumcised ; no one is 
lying is a universal fruit of sin, and excluded because he is uncircumcised. 
seems to exist everywhere where the: That distinction is unknown, and all 


gospel does not prevail ; comp. Notes 
on Titus i.12. There is, perhaps, no 
single form of sin that reigns so uni- 
versally in the heathen world. 

10. Whichis renewed in knowledge. 
In Eph: iv. 24, it is said that the new 
man is “created after God in righte- 
ousness and true holiness.” In this 


place it is added that to the renewed | 


soul knowledge is imparted, and it is 
made in that respect as man was when 
he was first created. This passage, 
in connection with Eph. iv. 24, proves 
that before man fell he was endowed 
with ‘righteousness, true holiness, 
and knowledge.’’ The knowledge here 
referred to, is not the knowledge of 
everything, but the knowledge of God. 
Man was acquainted with his Creator. 
He resembled him in his capacity for 
knowledge. He was an intelligent 
being, and he had an acquaintance 
with the divine existence and perfec- 
tions ; comp. Notes on Rom. v. 12. 
But especially had he that knowledge 
which is the fear of the Lord; that 
knowledge of God which is the result 
of love. Piety, in the Scriptures, is 
often represented as the “knowledge” 
of God; see Notes on John xvii. 3; 
comp. Notes on Eph. iii.19. {[ After 


‘are on a level. § Barbarian. No 
; one is excluded because he is a bar- 
‘ barian, or because he lives among 
. those who are uncivilized, and is un- 
‘ polished in his manners ; see the word 
barbarian explained in the Notes on 
|Rom.i. 14. Scythian. This word 
| does not occur elsewhere in the New 
Testament. The name Scythian is 
applied in ancient geography to the 
people who lived on the north and 
north-east of the Black and Caspian 
seas, a region stretching indefinitely 
into the unknown countries of Asia. 
They occupied the lands now peopled 
by the Monguls and Tartars. ‘The 
name was almost synonymous with 
barbarian, for they were regarded as 
a wild and savage race. The mean- 
ing here is, that even such a ferocious 
and uncivilized people were not ex- 
cluded from the gospel, but they were 
as welcome as any other, and were en- 
titled to the same privileges as others, 
No one was excluded because he be- 
longed to the most rude and unciviliz- 
ed portion of mankind. { Bond nor 
free ; see Notes, Gal. iii. 28. But 
Christ is all, and in all. The great 
thing that constitutes the peculiarity 
of the church is, that Christ is its Sa- 
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12 Put on therefore, as the elect ! 


of God, holy and beloved, bowels 
of mercies, kindness, humbleness 
of mind, meekness, long-suffering ; 

13 Forbearing ¢ one another, and 
forgiving © one another, if any man 
have a quarrel ! against any: even 
as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. 

@ Mar.11.25; Ep.4.2,32, 3 Mat.6.14,15. 
viour, and that all are his friends and 
followers. Its members lay aside all 
other distinctions, and are known only 
as his friends. They are not known 
as Jews and Gentiles ; as of this na- 
tion or that; as slaves or freemen, 
but they are known as Christians; 
distinguished from ali the rest of 
mankind as the united friends of the 
Redeemer; comp. Notes on Gal. iii. 
28. 

12, Put on, therefore, as the elect of 
God. The fact that you thus belong 
to one and the same church ; that you 
have been redeemed by thesame blood, 
and chosen by the same grace, and 
that you are all brethren, should lead 
you to manifest a spirit of kindness, 
gentleness, and love. | Bowels of 
mercies ; Notes, Phil. ii.1. J Kind- 
ness, &c.; see Notes on Eph. iv. 32. 
The language here is a little different 
from what it is there, but the senti- 
ment is the same. 

13, Forbearing one another; Notes, 
Eph. iv. 2. Q And forgiving one 
another; Notes, Matt. vi. 12,14. J If 
any man have a quarrel against any. 
Marg., “or complaint.” The word 
here used—ouzgi—occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament. It means, 
fault found, blame, censure; and here 
denotes occasion of complaint. The 
idea is, that if another one has given 
us just occasion of complaint, we are 
to forgive him ; that is, we are (1.) to 
harbour no malice against him; (2.) 
we are to be ready to do him good as 
if he had not given us occasion of 
complaint; (3.) we are to be willing 
to declare that we forgive him when 
he asks it; and (4.) we are always 
afterwards to treat him as kindly as if 
he had not injured us—as God treats 
us when he forgives us; see Notes, 
Matt. xviii. 21. § Even as Christ for- 
give you, so also do ye. Learn here 
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14 And above all these things 
put on charity, ¢ which is 4 the bond 
of perfectness. 

15 And let the peace ¢ of God 
rule in your hearts, to the which 
also ye are called in one body; and 
be ye thankful. 


1 or. complaint. ¢1Pe.4.8. 
@ 1 Co.13.2,8,13. e Phi.4.7. 


Christ forgave us (1.) freely—he did 
not hesitate or delay when we asked 
him; (2.) entirely—he pardoned ail 
our offences; (3.) for ever—he did it 
so as to remember our sins no more, 
and to treat us ever onward as if we 
had not sinned. So we should for- 
give an offending brother. 

14. And above all these things. Over, 
or upon all these things ; comp. Notes, 
Eph. vi. 16. Q Charity. Love. 
Notes, 1 Cor. xiii. 1. | Which is the 
bond of perfectness. The bond of all 
perfection ; the thing which will unite 
all other things, and make them com- 
plete ; comp. the parallel place in Eph. 
iv. 3. The idea seems to be that love 
will bind all the other graces fast to- 
gether, and render the whole system 
complete. Without love, though there 
might be other graces and virtues, 
there would be a want. of harmony 
and compactness in our Christian 
graces, and this was necessary to unite 
and complete the whole. There is 
great beauty in the expression, and it 
contains most important truth. If it 
were possible to conceive that the 
other graces could exist among a 
Christian people, yet there would be 
a sad incompleteness, a painful want 
of harmony and union, if love were not 
the reigning principle. Nor faith, nor 
zeal, nor prophecy, nor the power of 
speaking with the tongue of angels, 
would answer the purpose. See this 
sentiment expressed in 1 Cor. xiii., 
and the effect of love more fully ex- 
plained in the Notes on that chapter. 

15. And let the peace of God. The 
peace which God gives; Notes, Phil. 
iv. 7. J Rule in your hearts. Preside 
in your hearts; sit as umpire there 
(Doddridge); govern and control you 
The word here rendered rule—feafsu- 
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16 Let the word 4 of Christ dwell 
in you richly in all wisdom; teach- 
ing and admonishing one another 
in psalms > and hymns and spirit- 
ual songs, singing with grace in 
your hearts to the Lord. 


srw—is commonly used in reference 
to the Olympic and other games. It 
means, to be a director, or arbiter of 
the public games ; to preside over them 
and preserve order, and to distribute 
the prizes to the victors. The mean- 
ing here is, that the peace which God 
gives to the soul is to be to us what 
the brabeutes, or governor at the games 
was to those who contended there. It 
is to preside over and govern the 
mind; to preserve every thing in its 
place ; and to save it from tumult, dis- 
order, and irregularity. The thought 
is a very beautiful one. The soul is 
liable to the agitations of passion and 
excitement—like an assembled multi- 
tude of men. It needs something to 
preside over it, and keep its various 
faculties in place and order; and 
nothing is so well fitted to do this as 
the calm peace which religion gives, 
a deep sense of the presence of God, 
the desire and the evidence of his 
friendship, the hope of his favour, and 
the belief that he has forgiven all our 
sins. The “ peace of God’’ will thus 
calm down every agitated element of 
the soul ; subdue thetumult of passion, 
and preserve the mind in healthful 
action and order—as a ruler sways and 
controls the passions of assembled 
multitudes of men. {J Zo the which 
ye are also called. To which peace. 
q in one body. To be one body; or 
to be united as one; Notes, Eph. iv. 
4—6. J And be ye thankful. For all 
mercies, and especially for your privi- 
leges and hopes as Christians. A 
spirit of thankfulness, also, would tend 
much to promote harmony and peace. 
An ungrateful people is commonly a 
tumultuous, agitated, restless, and 
dissatisfied people. Nothing better 
tends to promote peace and order than 
gratitude to God for his mercies. 

16. Let the word of Christ. The 
doctrine of Christ. {| Dwell in you 
richly in all wisdom. Abundantly, 
producing the spirit of true wisdom. 


CHAPTER III. 
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17 And whatsoever ¢ ye do in 
word or deed, do all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to 
God and the Father by him. 


@ Ps.119.11. b Ep.5.19. 
¢1 Co.10.31. 


That doctrine is adapted to make you 
wise. The meaning is, that they were 
to lay up the doctrines of the gospel 
in their hearts; to meditate upon 
them ; to allow them to be their guide, 
and to endeavour wisely to improve 
them to the best purpose. § Teaching 
and admonishing, &c.; see this ex- 
plained in the Notes on Eph. v. 19, 
20. The only additional thought here 
is, that their psalms and hymns were 
to be regarded as a method of “ teach- 
arg” and “ admonishing;” that is, they 
were to be imbued with truth, and to 
be such as to elevate the mind, and 
withdraw it from error and sin. Dr. 
Johnson once said, that if he were 
allowed to make the ballads of a na- 
tion, he cared not who made the laws. 
It is true in a more important sense 
that he who is permitted to make the 
hymns of a church, need care little 
who preaches, or who makes the creed. 
He will more effectually mould the 
sentiments of a church than they who 
preach or make creeds and confes- 
sions. Hence, it is indispensable, in 
order to the preservation of the truth, 
that the sacred songs of a church 
should be imbued with sound evangel- 
ical sentiment. 

17. And whatsoever ye do in word 
or deed. Whatever ye say or do— 
whether relating to temporal affairs 
or to religion. The command here 
extends to all that we do. {Do all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus. Do 
it all because he requires and com- 
mands it, and with a desire to honour 
him. His authority should be the 
warrant; his glory the aim of all our 
actions and words. See the general 
sentiment here expressed, fully illus- 
trated in the Notes on 1 Cor. x. 31. 
{ Giving thanks to God and the Fa- 
ther by him. Through him; or in his 
name. All our actions are to be ac- 
companied with thanksgiving ; Notes, 
Phil. iv. 6. We are to engage in 
every duty, not only in the name of 
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18 Wives, * submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands, as it is 
fit in the Lord. 

19 Husbands, love your wives, 
and be not bitter against them. 

20 Children, 5 ohey your parents 
in all things: for this is well pleas- 
ing unto the Lord. 

21 Fathers, provoke not your 
children to anger, lest they be dis- 
couraged. 

22 Servants,° obey in all things 
your masters according to the flesh: 
not with eye-service, as men-pleas- 
ers; but in singleness of heart, 
fearing God: 

a Ep.5.22,8%0.5 Ti24,5; 1 Pe.3.1, de. 
Ep 6.1,&¢. 6 | Pe.2.18. 


Christ, but with thankfulness for 
strength and reason; for the privilege 
of acting so that we may honour him; ' 
and with a grateful remembrance of 
the mercy of God that gave us such a 
Saviour to be an example and guide. 
IIe is most likely to do his duty well; 
who goes to it with a heart overflow- 
ing with gratitude to God for his mer- 
cies, and he who is likely to perform 
his duties with the most cheerful fidel- 
ity, is he who has the deepest sense 
of the divine goodness in providing a 
Saviour for his lost and ruined soul ; 
nee Notes on 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. 

18. Wives, submit yourselves, &c.; 
Notes on the parallel passage in Eph. 
v. 21—24. 

19. Husbands, love your wives, &c.; 
Notes on Eph. iv. 25—29. 

20. Children, obey your parents, &c.; 
Notes on Eph. vi. 1—4. 

21. Fathers, provoke not, &c.; Notes 
on Eph. vi. 4. QJ Lest they be discour- 
aged. Lest, by your continually find- 
ing fault with them, they should lose 
all courage, and despair of ever pleas- 
ing you. There is much sound sense 
and practical wisdom in this observa- 
tion of the apostle. Children should 
not be flattered, but they should be 
encouraged. They should not be so 
praised as to make them vain and 
proud, but they should be commended 
when they do well. The desire of 
praise should not be the principle from 
which they should be taught to act, 
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23 And whatsoever ye do, do # 
heartily, as to the Lord and not 
unto men; 

24 Knowing, that of the Lord ye 
shall receive the reward of the in- 
heritance: for ye serve the Lord 
Christ. 

25 But he that doeth wrong shall 
receive for the wrong which he 
hath done: and there is no respect 
of persons. 

CHAPTER IV. 
\q ASTERS, ¢ give unto your 
sYE servants that which is just 
and equal; knowing that ye also 
have a Master in heaven. 


d@ Ep.6.9,&c. 


but they should feel that the approba- 


tion of parents is a desirable thing, and 
when they act so as to deserve that 
approbation, no injury is done them 
by their understanding it. He who 
always finds fault with a child; who is 
never satisfied with what he does; 
who scolds and frets and complains, 
let him do as he will, breaks his spirit, 
and soon destroys in the delicate tex- 
ture of his soul all desire of doing 
well, The childin despair soon gives 
over every effort to please. He be- 
comes sullen, morose, stupid, and in- 
different to all the motives that can 
be presented to him, and becomes to 
a great extent indifferent as to what 
he does—since all that he does meets 
with the same reception from the 
parent. 

22—25. Servants, obey in all things, 
&c.; see Notes on Eph. vi. 5—8., 

CHAPTER IV. 

1. Masters, give unto your servants, 
&c.; see Notes on Eph. vi. 9. J That 
which ts just and equal. What they 
ought to have; what is fairly their 
due. The apostle here, probably, re- 
fers to bondmen or slaves, and the 
propriety of thisrule isapparent. Such 
persons were subject to their masters’ 
control ; their time and services were 
at their disposal, and they could not 
enforce their just and equal claims by 
an appeal to the laws. They were, 
therefore, dependent on the equity and 
kindnegs of their masters, There can 


A. D. 64.} 
2 Continue @ in prayer, and 
@ Lu.18.1. 6 Mar. 13.33. 


be no doubt that not a few who were 


converted to the Christian faith were 
held to involuntary servitude (see 1 
Cor. vii.); and it is as clear that the 
apostles did not design to make a viol- 
ent disruption of these bonds, or to 
lead the slaves to rise and murder 
their masters ; see Notes, 1 Tim. vi. 
1—4. But it is equally clear that they 
meant to represent slavery as a hard 
and undesirable condition ; that they 
intended to instruct the slaves to em- 
brace the earliest opportunity to be 
free which was presented (1 Cor. vii. 
21); and that they meant to suggest 
such considerations, and to lay down 
such principles as would lead masters 
to emancipate their slaves, and thus 
ultimately to abolish it. Among these 
principles are such as these. (1.) That 
all men were of one and the same 
blood; Acts xvii. 26. (2.) That they 
were all redeemed by the same Saviour, 
and were brethren; 1 Tim. vi. 2; 
Philem. 16. If redeemed; if they 
were “ brethren;” if they were heirs 
of glory, they were not “ chattels,” or 
“‘ things;’’ and how could a Christian 
sonscientiously hold or regard them 
as property? (3.) That they were to 
“ render them that which was just and 
equal.”” What would follow from this 
if fairly applied? What would be just 
and equal to a man in those circum- 
stances? Would it not be (a) to 
compensate him fairly for his labour; 
to furnish him an adequate remunera- 
tion for what he had earned? But 
this would strike a blow at the root of 
slavery—for one of the elementary 
principles of it is, that there must be 
“unrequited labour;” that is, the 
slave must earn as much more than he 
receives as will do his part in main- 
taining the master in idleness, for it is 
of the very essence of the system that 
he is to be maintained in indolence by 
the slaves which he owns—or just 80 
far as he owns a slave. If he were 
disposed to earn his own living, he 
would not need the labour of slaves. 
No man ever yet became the perma- 
nent owner ofa slave from benevolence 
to him, or because he desired to pay 
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watch > in the same with thanks- 
giving ; 


him fully for his work, or because he 


meant himself to work in order to 
maintain his slave in indolence. (6) 
If a man should in fact render to his 
slaves ‘“ that which is just and equal,” 
would he not restore them to freedom? 
Have they not been deprived of their 
liberty by injustice, and would not 
‘‘ justice” restore it? What has the 
slave done to forfeit his liberty? - If 
he should make him “ equal’”’ in rights 
to himself, or to what he is by nature, 
would he not emancipate him? Has 
he not been reduced to his present 
condition by withholding that which 
is “ equal?” Has he “ equal’ rights, 
and “equal’’ privileges with other 
men? Has he not been cut off 
from them by denying him the equal- 
ity to which he is entitled in the 
arrangements of God’s government ? 
Can he be held at all without vioi- 
ating all the just notions of equal- 
ity? Though, therefore, it may 
be true that this passage only enjoins 
the rendering of that which was “just” 
and “equal” in their condition as 
slaves, yet it contains a principle 
which would “ lay the axe at the root” 
of slavery, and would lead a conscien- 
tious Christian to the feeling that his 
slaves ought to be free. ‘These prin- 
ciples actually effected the freedom 
of slaves in the Roman empire in a 
few centuries after Christianity was 
introduced, and they are destined 
to effect it yet all over the world. 
{ Knowing that ye also have a Master 
in heaven; Notes, Eph. vi. 9. 

2. Continue in prayer. That is, 
do not neglect it; observe it at all 
stated times; maintain the spirit of 
prayer, and embrace all proper occa- 
sions to engage in it; comp. Notes, 
Luke xviii. 1; Eph. vi. 18; 1 Thess. 
iv.17. Q And watch in the same with 
thanksgiving. Watch for favourable 
opportunities ; watch that your mind 
may be in a right frame when you 
pray; and watch, that when your 
mind ¢s in a right frame you may not 
neglect to pray; see Notes on Eph. 
vi. 18; Phil. iv. 6. 

8. Withal. With all the supplica- 
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3 Withal praying also for us,: 


that God would open ¢ unto us a 
door of utterance, to speak the 
mystery of Christ, for which I am 
also in bonds: 
4 That I may make it manifest, 
as I ought to speak. 
@ 2Th.3.1. 


tions which you offer for other per- 
sons and things ; or at the same time 
that you pray for them. { Praying 
also for us; Notes, Eph. vi. 19, 20; 
comp. 2 Cor. i. 11; Phil. i. 19; Heb. 
xiii. 18,19. J That God would open 
to us a door of utterance. To preach 
the gospel. He earnestly desired to 
have liberty to preach the gospel, and 
asked them to pray that this might 
he restored to him; see Notes on 
Eph. vi. 19. To speak the mystery 
of Christ. Called in Eph. vi. 19, the 
“mystery of the gospel ;’’ see Notes 
there. { For which Ialso amin bonds. 
A prisoner at Rome ; Notes, Eph. vi. 
20. 
4. That I may make it manifest, 
&c.; Notes, Eph. vi. 20. 

5. Walk in wisdom. That is, con- 
duct uprightly and honestly. Deal 
with them on the strictest principles 
of integrity, so that they may not have 
occasion to reproach the religion 
which you profess. {| Toward them 
that are without. Without the pale 
of the church, or who are not pro- 
fessing Christians; see Notes on 1 
Cor. v. 12. They were surrounded 
by heathens, as Christians now are 
by men of the world. The injunction 
is one that requires us to act with 
prudence and propriety (iv sopiz) to- 
wards them; and there is perhaps 
not a more important direction in the 
New Testament than this. Amon 
the reasons for this are the following : 
(1.) Men of the world judge of reli- 
gion, not from the profession, but 
from the life of its friends. (2.) They 
jadge of religion, not from preaching, 
or from books, or from the conduct of 
its Founder and his apostles, but 
from what they see in the daily walk 
and conversation of the members of 
the church. (3.) They understand 
the nature of religion so well as to 
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5 Walk in wisdom 2? toward 
them that are without, redeeming 
the time : 

6 Let your speech be alway with 
grace, seasoned ° with salt, that ye 
may know how ye ought to answer 
every man. 


+ Ps.90.12; Ep.5,15,16 o Mar.9.50. 


know when its friends are or are not 


consistent with their profession. (4.) 
They set a much higher value on 
honesty and integrity than they do 
on the doctrines and duties of reli- 
gion ; and if the professed friends of 
religion are destitute of the principles 
of truth and honesty, they think they 
have nothing of any value. They 
may be very devout on the Sabbath ; 
very regular at prayer-meetings; very 
strict in the observance of rites and 
ceremonies—but all these are of little 
worth in the estimation of the world, 
unless attended with an upright life. 
(5.) No professing Christian can pos- 
sibly do good to others who does not 
live an upright life. If you have 
cheated a man out of never so small 
a sum, it is vain that you talk to him 
about the salvation of his soul; if 
you have failed to pay him a debt 
when it was due, or to finish a piece 
of work when you promised it, or to 
tell him the exact truth in conversa- 
tion, it is vain for you to endeavour 
to induce him to bea Christian. He 
will feel, if he does not say—and he 
might very properly say—that he 
wants no religion which will not make 
@ man honest. (6.) No man will at- 
tempt to do much good to others 
whose own life is not upright. He 
will be sensible of the inconsistency, 
and will feel that he cannoé do it with 
any sense of propriety ; and the hon- 
our of religion, therefore, and the 
salvation of our fellow-men, demand 
that in all our intercourse with others, 
we should lead lives of the strictest: 
integrity. | Redeeming the time; 
Notes, Eph. v. 6. 

6. Let your speech. Your conver- 
sation. In the previous verse the 
apostle had given a general direction 
that our conduct towards those who 
are not professing Christians should 
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7 All¢ my state shall Tychicus;know your estate, and comfort 


declare unto you, who ts a beloved 
brother, and a faithful minister 
and fellow-servant in the Lord : 
8 Whom I have sent unto you 
for the same purpose, that he might 
a Ep.6.21,22. 


be wise and prudent; he here gives a 
particular direction in regard to our 
conversation. {| Be alway with grace. 
Imbued with the spirit of religion. 
It should be such as religion is fitted 
to produce ; such as to show that the 
grace of God isin our hearts. Bloom- 
field supposes that this means “ cour- 
teous and agreeable, not morose and 
melancholy.” But though this may 
be included, and though the rule here 
laid down would lead to that, it can- 
not be all thatisintended. It rather 
means that our conversation should 
be such as to show that we are go- 
verned by the principles of religion, 
and that there is unfeigned piety in 
the heart. This will indeed make us 
mild, courteous, agreeable, and ur- 
bane in our conversation ; but it will 
do more than this. It will imbue our 
discourse with the spirit of religion, 
go as to show that the soul is under 
the influence of love to the Redeemer. 
{ Seasoned with salt. Salt, among 
the Greeks, was the emblem of wit. 
Here the meaning seems to be, that 
our conversation should be seasoned 
with piety or grace in a way similar 
to that in which we employ salt in 
our food. It makes it wholesome and 
palatable. So with our conversation. 
If it be not imbued with the spirit 
of piety, it is flat, insipid, unprofita- 
ble, injurious. The spirit of piety 
will make it what it should be—use- 
ful, agreeable, beneficial to mankind. 
This does not mean that our conver- 
sation is to be always, strictly speak- 
ing, religious—wherever we may be 
—any more than our food should be 
mere salt; but it means that, what- 
ever be the topic, the spirit of piety 
should be diffused through it—as the 
salt in our food should properly season 
it all—whatever the article of food 
may be. {| That ye may know how 
ye ought to answer every man. Be 


your hearts ; 

9 With Onesimus, ® a faithful and 
beloved brother, who is one of you. 
They shall make known unto you 
all things which are done here. 

b Phile.10. 


imbued with the spirit of piety, that 


ee 


you may not utter any thing that 
would be rash and foolish, but be pre- 
pared to answer any one who may 
question you about your religion in a 
way that will show that you under- 
stand its nature, and that will tend to 
edification. This remark may be ex- 
tended farther. It may be understood 
as meaning also, ‘be imbued with 
the spirit of religion, and you will be 
able to answer any man appropriatels 
on any subject. If he asks you about 
the evidence or the nature of religion, 
you will be able to reply to him. If 
he converses with you on the common 
topics of the day, you will be able to 
answer him in a mild, kind, affable 
spirit. If he asks you of things of 
which you are ignorant; if he intro- 
duces some topic of science with 
which you are not acquainted, you 
will not be ashamed to confess your 
ignorance, and to seek instruction. 
If he addresses you in a haughty, in- 
solent, and overbearing manner, you 
will be able to repress the risings of 
your temper, and to answer him with 
gentleness and kindness ;” comp. Luke 
ii, 46, 

4,8. All my state shall Tychicus 
declare unto you; see these verses 
explained in the Notes, Eph. vi. 21, 
22. 

9. With Onesimus. Who had been 
formerly a servant of Philemon, an 
inhabitant of Colosse; see Notes, 
Philem 10. Onesimus had probably 
been recently converted; and Paul 
felt towards him the warm attach- 
ment of a brother; Philem. 16. In 
what way he became acquainted with 
him ig unknown. A more full account 
of him will be found in the Notes on the 
Epistle to Philemon. { Who is one 
of you. That is, either who is from 
your city, or one of your own people 
and nation. Itis clear from this, that 
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10 Aristarchus ¢my fellow-pri- 
goner saluteth you, and Marcus, ® 
@ Ac.27.2, b Ac.15.37; 2Ti411. 


Onesimus was from Phrygia, and pro- 


bably from the city of Colosse itself. 
It would seem also that he was of a 
higher rank than is designated by the 
word “ slave’? now. He was, indeed, 
a “servant”—dovacs—of Philemon. 
but would the apostle have addressed 
the Colossians, and said that he was 
“‘one of them,” if he had occupied 
precisely the condition which is now 
denoted by the word slave? Would 
a minister of the gospel now in the 
Northern States, who should send a 
letter by a run-away slave to a com- 
munity of masters at the South, say 
of him that he was “one of them?” 
Would it be kindly received, or pro- 
duce a good impression, if he did? 
There is reason, therefore, to think 
that Onesimus was not a slave in the 
proper sense, but that he might have 
been a respectable youth, who had 
bound himself to service for a term 
of years; comp. Philem.18. {| They 
shall make known to you all things 
which are done here. Relating to 
Paul himself and the state of the 
church in Rome. As the epistle 
which Paul sent was designed not 
only for them, but to be a part of the 
volume of revealed truth, he wrote 
only those things which would be of 
permanent interest. Other matters 
he left for those who carried the epis- 
tle to communicate. It would also 
serve to give Tychicus and Onesimus 
more respectability in view of the 
church at Colosse, if he referred the 
church to them for information on 
important points. 

10. Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner. 
Aristarchus was of Thessalonica, and 
is mentioned in Acts xix. 29; xx. 4, 
as Paul’s companion in his travels. 
In Acts xxvii. 2, it is said that he 
accompanied him in his voyage to 
Rome, and from the passage before 
us it appears that he was there im- 
prisoned with him. As he held the 
same sentiments as Paul, and was 
united with him in his travels and 
labours, it was natural that he should 
be treated inthe same manner. He, 
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sister’s son to Barnabas (touching 
whom ye received commandments: 
if he come unto you, receive him ;) 


together with Gaius, had been seized 
in the tumult at Ephesus and treated 
with violence, but he adhered to the 
anostle in all histroubles, and attended 
uim in all his perils. Nothing further 
is certainly known of him, though 
“the Greeks say that he was bishop 
of Assamea in Syria, and was beheaded 
with Paul at Rome, under Nero,”— 
Calinet. And Marcus, sister’s son to 
Barnabas. John Mark, in relation 
to whom Paul and Barnabas had for- 
merly disagreed so much as to cause 
a separation between Barnabas and 
Paul. The ground of the disagree- 
ment was, that Barnabas wished to 
take him, probably on account of re- 
lationship, with them in their travels; 
Paul was unwilling to take him, be- 
cause he had, on one occasion, de- 
parted from them; Notes, Acts xv. 
87—389. They afterwards became re- 
conciled, and Paul mentions Mark 
here with affection. He sent for him 
when he sent Tychicus to Ephesus, 
and it seems that he had come to 
him in obedience to his request; 2 
Tim. iv. 11. Mark had probably be- 
come more decided, and Paul did not 
harbour unkind and unforgiving feel- 
ings towards any one. ¥ Touching 
whom ye received commandmenis. 
What these directions were, and how 
they were communicated, whether 
verbally or by writing, is now unknown. 
It was, not improbably, on some oc- 
casion when Paul was with them. 
He refers to it here in order that 
they might know distinctly whom he 
meant. { If he come to you, receive 
him. In Philem. 24, Mark is men- 
tioned as a “ fellow-labourer” of Paul. 
It would seem probable, therefore, 
that he was not a prisoner. Paul 
here intimates that he was about 
to leave Rome, and he enjoins it on 
the Colossians to receive him kindly. 
This injunction may have been neces- 
sary, as the Colossians may have been 
aware of the breach between him and 
Paul, and may have been disposed to 
regard him with suspicion. Paui re- 
tained no malice, and now commend- 
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11 And Jesus, which is called 
Justus ; who are of the circumci- 
sion. These only are my fellow- 
workers unto the kingdom of God, 
which have been a comfort unto 
me, 

12 Epaphras, who is one of 
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you, always labouring ! fervently 
@ for you in prayers, that ye may 
stand © perfect and 2 complete in 
all the will of God. 

13 For I bear him record, that 


|he hath a great zeal for you, and 


them that are in Laodicea and 


you, a servant of Christ, saluteth | them in Hierapolis. 


1 or, striving. 


a 
ed, in the warmest manner, one from 
whom he was formerly constrained to 
separate. 

11. And Jesus, who is called Jus- 
tus. The name Jesus was probably 
that which he bore among the Jews. 
Justus is a Roman name, and was 
probably that by which he was 
known among the Romans. It was 
not uncommon thus to assume an- 
other name when one went among a 
foreign people; comp. Notes, Acts 


a Ja5.16. | 


2 or, filled. 


or that they would be perfect in this 
world. It is, however, a command of 
God that we should be perfect (see 
Matt. v. 48), and it is the highest 
wish of benevolence in reference to 
any one that he may be complete in 
moral character, and may do all the 
will of God ; comp. Notes on 1 Cor. 
xiii. 9. 

13. For I bear him record. Paul 
had had abundant opportunity te know 
what were his feelings in regard to 


b Matt.5.48; He.6.1. 


xiii. 9. § Who are of the circum-|these churches. § A great zeal for 


cision. 
Nothing more is known of Justus. 
q These «nly are my felluw-workers 
unto the kingdom of Gol. The word | 
‘‘only” here, probably refers to the | 
fact that they only of all the Jews 
who were at Rome assisted Paul in 
his work. Epaphras and Luke were 
also with him at Rome, and doubtless 
aided him. {| Which have been a 
comfort unto me. The more so be- 
cause they were Jews. The other 
Jews in Rome stood aloof, and doubt- 
less endeavoured to augment the trials 
of the apostle; comp. Acts xxviii. 
23—29. 

12, Epaphras; Notes, chap. i. 7. 
J Always labouring fervently for 
you in prayers, Marg., “or striv- 
ing.’ Gr., agonizing. The word 
denotes the intense desire which he 
had for their salvation; his fervent, 
earnest pleading for their welfare. 
T That ye may stand perfect and 
complete. Marg., as in Gr., jilled. 
The desire was, that they might main- 
tain their Christian principles unadul- 
terated by the mixture of philosophy 
and error, and completely perform the 
will of God in every respect. This is 
the expression of a pious wish in re- 
gard to them, without any affirmation 
that any had been absolutely perfect, 


Jews, or Jewish Christians. | you. 
welfare. 


A great desireto promote your 
And them that are in 
Laodicea. lLaodicea was the capital 
of Phrygia, and not far from Colosse. 
There was a church there. See the 
Introduction, and Notes on ver. 16. 
Q And them in Hierapolis. This 
was also a city in Phrygia, and not 
far from Laodicea and Colosse. It 
was situated under a hill to the north, 
and had on the south a large plain 
about five milesover. On the south 
of that plain, and opposite to Hier- 
apolis, was Laodicea, with the river 
Lycus running between them, nearer 
to Laodicea than to Hierapolis. This 
place is now called by the Turks Pam- 
buck-Kulasi, or the Cotton-Tower, on 
account of the white cliffs which lie 
round about it. It is now utterly 
forsaken and desolate, but the ruins 
are so magnificent as to show that it 
was once one of the most splendid 
cities in the East. It was celebrated 
for the hot springs in its vicinity; and 
on account of the numerous temples 
erected there, it received the name 
of Hierapolis, or the holy city. The 
principal deity worshipped there was 
Apollo. See Travels by T. Smith. 
B.D. 1678. Comp. Notes on ver. 16. 
From the allusion to it here, it would 
seem that there were Christians there 
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14 Luke, ® the beloved physi- 
cian, and Demas, greet you. 
15 Salute the brethren which 
are in Laodicea, and Nymphas, 
@ 2 Ti.4.10,11. 


in the time of Paul, though there is 
no mention of a church there. It is 
nowhere else mentioned in the New 
Testament. 

14. Luke, the beloved physician. 
This was undoubtedly the author of 
the Gospel which bears his name, and 
of the Acts of the Apostles. He is 
mentioned as the travelling compan- 
ion of Paul in Acts xvii. 10, and ap- 
pears to have accompanied him after- 
wards until his imprisonment at Rome 
see 2 Tim. iv. 11. From ver. 11. 
of this chapter, it is evident that he 
was not by birth a Jew, but was pro- 
bably a proselyte. He is supposed to 
have been anative of Cyrene, and to 
have died in Achaia, soon after the 
martyrdom of Paul, at the ‘advanced 
age of eighty-four. See Rob. Cal. 
Art. Luke. He is here mentioned as 
a physician, and in his Gospel, and 
in the Acts, there are incidental evi- 
dences that he was acquainted with 
the science of medicine, and that he 
observed the events which he has re- 
corded with the eye of one who prac- 
tised the healingart. It is easy to im- 
agine that the presence of a physician 
might have been of important service 
to the apostle Paul in his travels; and 
that his acquaintance with the art of 
healing may have aided not a little in 
thefurtherance of the gospel. The 
miraculous power of healing, possessed 
by the Saviour and his apostles, con- 
tributed much to the success of their 
preaching ; for the power of alleviat- 
ing pain of body—of restoring to 
health by miracles, would not only be 
an evidence of the divine origin of 
their mission—a credential that they 
were sent from God, but would dispose 
those who had received such important 
benefits to listen attentively to the 
message of salvation. One of the best 
qualifications in missionaries in mo- 
dern times, in order to gain access to 
the heathen, is an acquaintance with 
the healing art. {And Demas. 
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and the > church which is in hia 
house. 
16 And when ¢ this epistle is 
read among you, cause that it be 
b Ro.16.5 ; 1 Co.16.19, 61 Th.5.27. 


Demas is mentioned in two other 
places, Philem. 24, and 2 ‘lim.iv. 10. 
He is here spoken of with commenda- 
tion as one in whom the apostle had 
confidence. Afterwards,when trou- 
bles thickened, he was not found proof 
to the trials which threatened him in 
Rome, and forsook the apostle and 
went to Thessalonica. He did this 
under the influence of the ‘love of 
this present world,” or of life, evident- 
ly unwilling to lay down his life in the 
cause for which Paul suffered ; see 
Notes on 2 Tim. iv. 10. His depar. 
ture, and that of the others on whom 
Paul relied in Rome, was one of the 
severest trials which he was called 
there to endure; sce Notes on 2 
Tim. iv. 16: 

15. Salute the brethren which are in 
Laodicea; Notes, chap. ii.1. {| And 
Nymphas. This person is nowhere 
else mentioned, and nothing more is 
known of him. {J And the church 
which is in his house; Notes, Rom. 
xvi. 5. 

16. And when thisepistleisread among 
you, cause that it be read also in the 
church of the Laodiceans. Laodicea 
was near to Colosse, and the church 
there was evidently exposed to the 
same dangers from philosophy and 
false teachers as that at Colosse. The 
counsels in this epistle, therefore, 
would be equally applicable to both. 
In 1 Thess. v. 27, the apostle also 
charges those to whom that epistle 
was addressed to see that it be ‘* read 
unto all the holy brethren.” It is 
evident that the apostles designed 
that the letters which they addressed 
to the churches should be read also by 
others, and should become the per- 
manent source of instruction to the 
friends of Christ. Laodicea, herewe- 
ferred to, wasthe seat of one of the 
“Seven churches ” of Asia (Rev. iii. 
14); wasa city of Phrygia, and was its 
capital. It was situated on the river 
Lycus (hence called Awodixsic iwi Aduy 
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read also in the church of the 
Laodiceans ; and that ye likewise 
yead the epistle from Laodicea. 
17 And say to Archippus, * Take 
@ Philem. 2. 


—Laodicea on the Lycus) and stood at 


the southwestern angle of Phrygia. Its 
early name appears to have been Dios- 
polis, changed subsequently to Rhoas. 
The name Laodicea was given to it by 
Antiochus Theos, in honour of his wife 
Laodice. Underthe Romansit became 
avery flourishing commercial city. It 
was often damaged by earthquakes, but 
was restored by the Roman emperors. 
It is supposed to have been destroyed 
during theinroad of Timur Leng, A.D. 
1402. The ruins arecalled by the Turks 
Eski Hissar. These ruins, and the 
ruins of Hierapolis, were visited by 
Mr. Riggs, an American Missionary, 
in 1849, who thus speaks of them: 
“These spots, so interesting to the 
Christian, are now utterly desolate. 
The threatening expressed in Rev. iii. 
10, has been fulfilled, and Laodicea is 
but aname. In the midst of one of 
the finest plains of Asia Minor, it is 
entirely without inhabitant. Sardis, 
in like manner, whose church had a 
hame to live, but was dead, is now an 
utter desolation. Its soil is turned up 
by the plough, or overgrown by rank 
weeds : while in Philadelphia, since tho 
day when our Saviour commended 
those who had there “ kept the word 
of his patience,” there has never 
ceased to bea nominally Christian 
church. The ruins of Laodicea and 
Hierapolis are very extensive. The 
stadium of the former city, and the 
gyymnasia and theatres of both, are the 
most complete which I have anywhere 
seen. Hierapolis is remarkable also 
for the so-called frozen cascades, a 
natural curiosity, in its kind probably 
not surpassed for beauty and extent 
in the world. It consists of a deposit 
of carbonate of lime, white as the 
driven snow, assuming, when closely 
examined, various forms, and covering 
nearly the whole southern and west- 
ern declivities of the elevation on 


which the city was built. It is visible | me Paul. 
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> heed to the ministry which 
thou hast received in the Lord, 


that thou fulfil it. 
18 The salutation ° by the 
bi Ti4.17. o2 Th. 3.17. 


the place the name by whioh alone 
Hierapolis is known among the Turks, 
of the Cotton Castle.” J And that 
ye likewise read the epistle from 
Laodicea. Inregard to this episile, 
see Introduction, § 6. 
_ 1%. And say to Archippus. Archip- 
pus is mentioned also in Philem. 2. 
He is not elsewhere referred to in the 
New Testament, and nothing further 
is known of him. (J Take heed to the 
ministry, &c, The Greek here is, 
riy diexoviar—meaning the office of 
ministering in divine things ; but it is 
not certain precisely what office he 
held there. It seems probable from 
the language which the apostle ap- 
plies to him—“ the ministry’’—(comp. 
Acts i. 17, 25 ; vi. 4; xx. 24 ; xxi. 19; 
Rom. xi. 18; 1 Cor. xii. 5; 2 Cor. iii. 
7, 8,9; iv.1;v.18; vi. 8 ;Eph. iv. 12), 
that he was not @ deacon, properly 
so called, but that he was a preacher 
of the word. In Philem. 2, he is 
mentioned by Paul as his ‘ fellow- 
soldier,’’ and it is evident that the 
apostle meant to speak of him with 
honour. There is no evidence, as has 
been supposed by some, that he in- 
tended to imply, by what he said, that 
he had been remiss in the performance 
of his duties, but the apostle doubt- 
less meant to encourage him and to 
excite him to increased ardour and 
zeal in the work of the Lord; comp. 
Notes Acts xx. 28. It is always pro- 
per to caution even the most faithful 
and self-denyiag servants of the Lord 
to “ take heed,” or see to it, that they 
perform their duties with fidelity. 
The office of the ministry is such, and 
tho temptations to unfaithfulness are 
so great, that we need constant watch- 
fulness. { That thou fulfil t That 
there be nothing wanting, or lacking, 
in any of the departments of labour 
which you are called to perform. 

18. The salutation by the hand of 
Probably the rest of the 


for many miles, and has procured for | epistle was written by an amanuensis, 
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hand of me Paul. Remember¢ 
my bonds. Grace be with you. 


Amen. 
a He. 18. 8, 25. 


As was his custom, Paul affixed his 
own hand to it in the form of a salu- 
tation; comp. Notes, 1 Cor. xvi. 21; 
2 Thess, iii. 17. Remember my 
bonds. Also evidently written by his 
own hand, to make the injunction 
more impressive; comp. Notes, Heb. 
xiii. 8. The meaning is, that they 
should not forget him in his confine- 
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Written from Rome to the Co- 
lossians, by Tychicus and 
Onesimus, 


ment. They should remember that he 
was suffering on their account (Notes, 
chap. i. 24), and that he was entitled 
to every expression of sympathy and 
love. ] Grace be with you s Notes, 
Rom. xvi. 20. 

The subscription to this epistle is 
undoubtedly correct. See the Intro- 
duction, 


